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occupation of the Ruhr. Now there is another revulsion, 
We earnestly trust that France, before it is too late, 
will come to understand that the good will of America 
is an essential part of her security. 

% * * * 


Events in Italy seem to be marching at an ever-increasing 
Hard upon the heels of Signor Mussolini's dra- 
matic announcement of a new electoral law, and the pro- 


pace. 


bability of elections in the summer, comes the publication 
of a memorandum by Signor Rossi, who was, before his 
arrest for complicity in the Matteotti murder, one of the 
It inculpates Signor Mussolini in many 
of the worst deeds of violence which have disgraced the 
Not even the Fascist Press itself denies 
the authenticity of the document, and its publication 
seems to have weakened the support which moderate 
opinion has given to Fascism, for fear of a worse thing 


Fascist leaders. 


Fascist régime. 


befalling the nation. Up till now moderate opinion has 
always been able to throw the responsibility for the dark 
deeds of the last three vears on to Fascist extremists, and 
to regard Sienor Mussolini as a national, not a sectarian, 
leader who was always attempting to restrain the violence 
of his followers. But now—if Signor Rossi's document 
he is revealed as one of the most violent and 


utterly lawless of the Fascists. 


is correct 


* * * % 


Of course, Signor Rossi's memorandum is not legal 
It may be that Signor 
Rossi, himself in a tight place, is only anxious to drag 
But the Opposition Press is 
taking the opportunity of declaring that a man under the 


proof of Signor Mussolini's guilt. 
down his old chief as well. 


shadow of such grave charges as are made against Signor 
Mussolini must hasten to lay down the sceptre of power 
and clear himself as a private citizen. These repeated 
revelations must undoubtedly be having an _ effect 
It is evident that Signor 


Mussolini himself considers that he is losing rather than 


on the prestige of Fascism. 


gaining ground, or else he would scarcely have taken the 
desperate step of an early appeal to the country under a 
new electoral law. The whole story is of extraordinary 
interest, as showing how impossible it is for any Govern- 
ment, however apparently impregnable its position, to 
stand up against the force of public opinion in a modern 
country. We can only commend Signor Mussolini's 
He may 
be relying on governmental influence to carry him through, 


decision to consult the popular will at an election. 


and a popular verdict will give him his one opportunity 
of making Fascism an ordinary constitutional régime. 
He will undoubtedly show true vision and statesmanship 
if he takes this one remaining chance, however hazardous 
it may seem. We must add, however, that he has 
begun very ominously by suppressing temporarily some 
of the chief Opposition newspapers, 


* * * * 


The meeting of the Indian National Congress at Bel- 
gaum last Saturday was important, because the issue to be 
decided was whether Mr. Gandhi or Mr. C. R. Das should 
obtain the control of policv. The pretence of agreement 
between the two leaders deceived nobody. It was patent 

Mr. Gandhi, 
f 


of course, stands for the policy of non-co-operation ; he 


that one or the other had to become master. 


wants to bring about autonomy by refusing to have 
anything to do with the existing political system and 
Mr. Das, a revolutionary 
who both threatens and inspires violence, has been 


without resorting to violence. 


rapidly gathering power during the past two years at the 
expense of Mr. Gandhi. It seemed almost certain that 
Mr. Das would increase his authority at the Congress, 


and yet there was always an interesting doubt. Might 


there not be a sudden turn in the tide owing to the 


eloquence and personality of Mr. Gandhi, who had the 


considerable advantage of being in the chair? Th 
recent three weeks’ fast which Mr. Gandhi had successful 

undergone as a self-imposed penance on account of the 
murderous riots between Hindus and Moslems added 


at the moment to his mystical reputation. 
* % * * 


Tt was really a case of one man’s personality against the 
policy of obstruction and violence which has been gather- 
ing more and more adherents. Mr. Das and his Swarajist 
followers are enthusiastically for pursuing politics for 
the mere purpose of making British administration 
impossible, and it cannot. be denied that from the point 
of view of revolutionaries this is a much more thrilling 
policy than the Gandhi principles of passive resistance, of 
self-discipline and of domestic spinning with hand looms, 
Add to all this the fact that Mr. Gandhi has wobbled so 


much lately that he has seemed to have no mind left of 


his own. One day he would give consent to the Das 
methods, and another day he would withdraw it. In th 
event the general expectation turned out to be right 
The interesting doubt proved to be a shadow. M 

Gandhi's personality and all his emanations of saintliness 
‘were of no effect. 


x ae ok * 


As President of the Congress Mr. Gandhi presented a 
new programme of twelve points. One of the points was 
that the qualification for the franchise should be manual 
work. The Swarajists showed a curious mixture of bore- 
dom and indignation at this policy, which they regarded 


as futile. For the present, therefore, Mr. Gandhi’: 


‘arect 
seems to be ended. The Congress rejected him with 
ignominy. The Swarajists will, of course, now go forwat 
with their wrecking tactics in the Legislatiy 


The first struggle will be in the Bengal Council, where Lord 


Councils 
Lytton’s new ordinances for carrying on the admini 
stration without the help of the majority will shortly be 


discussed. 
+ * aK * 


There has been a successful revolution in Albania, 
where Monsignor Fan Noli, the Nationalist Prime Minister, 
has been driven out of the country, and has taken refuge 
in Italy. He has been succeeded by Ahmed Bey Zogu, 
who has assumed the fashionable réle of Dictator. It 
seems that this revolution really marks the triumph of a 
pro-Jugo-Slav party over a pro-Italian one. It does not 
seem, however, that Italy will feel compelled to take 
action if she is allowed some compensation by way of a 
sphere of influence in the south of the country. Jugo- 
Slav ammunition and equipment are said to have been 
It is probable that th 
of Balkan politics 


used by the successful rebels. 
hand of that “grand old man’ 
M. Pashitch, who has just returned to power in Belgrade, 
may be traced in these events. 
% * * * 

Every twenty years or so in his interminable 
M. Pashitch “ falls,” 
within the month, quite irrespective of whether his 


earecr 


yu 1¢c always returns to power 
but | ] , t ] 


party has a majority in Parliament or not. It is to be 
feared that little good will come of his new reign. It 
looks as if some sort of an arrangement might be come 
to between him and the reactionary Prime Minister of 


Bulgaria, Professor Tsankoff, on the basis of *‘ withstand- 
In the case of Jugo-Slavia 
this really means preventing the Opposition parties (par- 
ticularly the Croatian Peasants’ Party), who have a 
majority in Parliament, from asserting their predomin- 
ance. The Croats, who desire a measure of Home Rule, 


ing the Bolshevist menace.” 
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are apparently to be identified with Bolshevism because We regret to record the death of Mr. William A 

their leader, Raditch, has been to Moscow. They are in the well-known dran critic. For manv vears 

truth an agrarian peasant party who desire an extended critical guidance was invaluable to th British st 
small ownership, which is the antithesis of Communism. His opinions and his exhortations, like the appeat ¢ 
Altogether, the Balkan situation is not very satisfactory, of the man himself, y austere: | ny ne SE 
and we fi b ng trouble may arise in this _ he raised persi f¢ pport of tl 
quarter. drama as a seriou indis} ibl t was he d te 
, * * * have its effect, and uniy had I ecommenda 
[he Nat 1 A f Employers and Employed ton to the British pu of Ibsen, n of whose plays 
have requested the Prime Minist r to set up a committee tran lated, was the chief enthusiasm of Mr. Archer’s 
to inquire into All-in Insurance. In reply the Prime life. For a great many years he wrote in the World 
Minist r has written that there can be no two opinions and it was there, we think, that his best criticism 
as to the desirability of such a scheme, and that the #ppeal d. Although | was a hard-working, and ever 
Government are already making inquiries with a view . hard-drive n journal who could not afford to refuse 
finan- 2resh opportunitics otf rk, he was curiously uninspired 





to drawing Ip a practi pl in. He adds that as * 


cial considerations of paramount 


involved th 


bility for preparing a scheme 


importance ” are 
Government could not devolve the responsi- 
upon any outside body. 
They would, however, welcome all suggestions. We 
take Mr. Baldwin’s words to mean that lh 
All-in Insurance very seriously. We should like to draw 


the attention of our readers to a letter on this subject 


is consid ring 


which we print this week. It is an admirable example of 
just the sort of treatment which the problem requires. 
Our correspondent has a quick eye for difficulties, but his 
bias is to believe in th p ssibility of the scheme, and this 
makes him invariab y mpathe tic. 
* ‘x * * 

Honours List is short and contains the 
names of few politicians. We note with pleasure that 
Sir James Frazer. of The Golden Bough, and Sir Ernest 
rches into radio activity are of 
extreme importance, receive the Order of Merit. Sir 
Ifenry Duke, the Div Judge, and Sir John Br: dbury 
are the two new Peers. Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs. Henry 


OF weett be« Ih LD } ; Grand Cross of the sritish 
] nipire Tl V S¢ ction shows a sense of re sponsi- 
hility which is a very weleome change from some Honours 
Lists of the ¢ tion ¢ ernme) 
* 
The result of the Dundee bvy-clection to fill the vacaney 
Ls al by the death ol Mr. Kk. 1). Morel was declared on 
Monday night iy \ 
tr. J . oo 29,973 
ki. D I e e ° e oe LO, 254 
I M ° oe sco 3 ) 
{) ly {9 ty t 1] ] 
x Ke 
The worst accidei that has ever befallen a British 
( nmerel | aeronlat Oct rread on Christn iS Kv near 
Purley. One of the Impcrial Airways’ big De Tlavilland 
biplanes was start for Paris, but it had only been a 


minute or so in the air when it suddenly nos« dived, 
to a cinder 

‘ 
killed—it is 


thoueht in ntaneously. We may never know the 


tle Hill, and was burnt 


The pilot and all the cight passengers wer 


cause of this terrible accident, although an inquiry is to 
| undertake1 by ti Air Ministry. All the evidence 
points to the fact that the machine was in perfect order 
‘The pilot was an experienced oflicer and thoroughly fit 

hen he left tl ( om We hop that the accident 
will not have a det ntal effect on commercial flying. 
living is not, of « as sale yet as railway travelling, 
but it must be remembered that this is the first fatal 
ac dent whiel has occurred to a British cros Channel 
air liner since April, 1921. The machine which crashed 


vas onlv seven months old, and had in that time carned 
10,000 pa ngers and 600 tons ol lreight for a liying 


al ance OQ 790,000 LliCSs 


] " ° 
in work done in a hurry for the daily Press. His talents 
unfolded themselves « y when he had time to think 


and write slowly. 


< + as 
It was an cneacing radon that at the end of his 
life he won great succ with his melodrama, The Green 
Goddess not at alla s ous play, but one nevertheless 


iordinarily well put together. Mr. Archer's ow 


little world was astonished. Hi could such flippancy 


ext 





come out ol such hol il everity Well, no doubt 
under his stern exteri Mr. Archer had always liked t 
play with such id is those which right at the 
I . } 
end ol his life bre wht him comtotl and ironically 


lame. It is one ol happy facts in life that 


there is in most peo ymething which has not been 
suspected. 
“ P * 

The Commission wl | to 1 tructural 
condition of St. Paul’s has issued second Interim 
Re port. Like the first r¢ tit is very « isturbing, thouch 
fortunately the way 1 y is plainly indicated. Ther 
is little fault to be found with ft foundations of the 
Cathedral; the weak) n the eight piers upon which 


the dome rests. Tl } lders of th Cathedral, not 
| 


through Wren’s fault, f i th pie with perishal le 
rubble. ll 


1 } ry ] ] 
he envelopes « one are inclined to ta iway, 


and-one shrinks from the thought of what would happen 
if the stone on several th ] A ' Wa imul 
' pe, The Comn S iter experiment ire 
not satisfied that it op quid cement into 
the piers in the place « ubb tl iy that injec 
tion under pr ure | u ['] casin { the 


that this works} ried out at once. Th 

ernatiy would be an } ldin of th pl q 
ind this ] reht in ol ol he aol ad th 
ciosH of the Cat] Le 1 | r tim Anothe 
eeneration may find that rv. but the Commissione1 
are confident that v decceeindaeh tu: wkend teat 
the present, provided 1 lel 


We al d lieht dt ’ O&. Ei e to which Lord 


Leverhulme is going to Grosvenor Ilou Phis vreat 
privat palace, which | bhi just boug! is to be mac 
into an Art Galler al | im Although the details 
of the scheme hay nov | \ rked out, Lord Lever- 
hulme’s intention | Gallery lel 
for modern and little-kne rtists for exhibition purp 
Lord Leverhuln London 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent ire ; nt. July 5th, 1923. 
> per cent. War I 1 Thu y, 1011; Monday 
weel 10} eal 100 
‘ per cent. ¢ nvel 1 | in was on intl 1 “dz 
Monday weel a year ago, 76}. 
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DEBT 


THE 
FRENCH 


OF 


T . 
HE 


TOPICS 


AMERICA AND 


AJ O man in America exercises a greater personal force 
A in politics than Mr. George Harvey, lately Ambassa- 
dor to Britain, and now the Editor of the Washington Post. 
Mr. Harvey helped to make President Wilson, and played 
an equally great part in unmaking him. By his potent 
pen and by his able counsel he secured Mr. Harding his 
nomination and election. When Mr. Harding’s death 
made Mr. Coolidge President by descent, Mr. Harvey's 
advice in the campaign for the nomination of President 
Coolidge for an elected tenure of the chief executive office 
brought success. This has placed him in a position of 
unrivalled influence in the inner councils of the newly- 
elected President of the United States. Here is a great 
but it is not without parallel. There 
have been political organizers and wire-pullers as eminent 
as Mr. Harvey 
ence, though it could not be expressed in constitutional 
Mr. Harvey is 


something more than a great political diplomat, more 


political record ; 


*““men behind the scenes,” whose influ- 


terms, was deep and far-reaching—but 


than a great mover of the pieces on the political chess 
board. Ile has something in him besides—something 
which is not generally associated with his other gifts. 
Ile wields the most potent pen in American politics. 
He has a gift of clear and mordant speaking in journalism 
which is unrivalled in our day. This gift consists in a 
power, which is sometimes almost uncanny, of stripping 
men and things naked before the public eve, and making 
the world see the realities, or sometimes the nothineness, 
below the trappings and lendings of political vesture. 


Mr. Harvey's habit 


actually mean and stand for is often terrifying in its 


of asking what things and men 


intensity. Ile shows an ingenuity, a precision and a 
persistence in investigation which have never been 
excelled, and he does this, not through a harsh invective 
or a rhetorical obloquy, but by the use of the plainest 
and simplest forms of speech. 

It is the possession of this power of exposition coupled 
with what I may call Mr. Harvey’s great reserve of 
political credit which makes the article on the French 
Debt published in last Sunday’s Washington Post the 
event of the past week. Its repercussions may well make 
it the event of the New Year. Mr. Harvey has taken 
the French demand for special treatment and for a special 
privilege for her debt, and has laid it bare before his 
He shows exactly what it is that the 
But Mr. Harvey does more than 
In order that his countrymen may 
fully understand, he has sharpened the conclusions which 
follow from the premises put forward. The result is an 
example of political and journalistic exposition which, 


countrymen. 
French are asking. 
strip the proposal. 


however much we may regret the predicament in which 
the French have placed themselves, calls for the unstinted 
admiration of every publicist worthy of his profession. 
The shade of Junius himself must look to his laurels. 
Sweeping aside the non-essentials, Mr. Harvey tells 
us that it is plain that 
““France proposes to play England against the United States 
and lament to each that-she can make no settlement with one 
because, alas ! she would be called upon to pay the other, a horrify- 
ing and impossible proposition,” and he adds: ‘M. Loucheur, 
the ablest and frankest of French Ministers of Finance in recent 
years, spoke the exact truth when he said to the writer of these 
lines, and subsequently declared for publication, that France 
considered all of her debts political and not financial, and had not 
the remotest intention of ever paying any of them.’ ”’ 
That is merciless. True, but our business is not to 
consider its merciless quality, but to determine whether 
it is in fact true or untrue, 


Mr. Harvey must be heard further on this point, 
After paying a tribute to Britain for having 


the nail all that, in generous consideration of her sturdy 


- paid on 


and splendid determination to maintain her financial 
integrity inviolable, was asked of her,” he insists that 
** friendship requires that France should be informed as 
to the effect on the minds of the American 
especially in regard to the good faith of France, made by 


people, 


the events of the past few weeks.” 


And now comes the crux of this terrible indictment :— 


** France will not admit that she is a repudiator, but she cannot 


deny that she is a defaulter. For various obvious reasons, as 
often happens to debtors, she cannot pay For various other 
reasons, more hazy, she cannot see her way clear to promise ever 
to pay. What, then, can she do? What should she do other 
than any corporation would surely do if confronted by a like con 


dition ? Call a meeting of her two creditors, of course. Give 
them full access to all information respecting her assets and lia- 
bilities, resources and prospects, and seek a fair, just, and generous 
settlement, which assuredly thongh not necessarily upon the same 
terins because of dive rse circumstances she would receive. If 
any other way of liquidating her obligations to her honour and her 
credits can be found, very well. But it is not visible, and we don't 


believe it exists.’ 


After all, though this may be bitter to hear, it is 
only hard common sense. If a man has promised to 
pay and then does not pay, he must either break his 
word and repudiate his debt or else show that owing 
to misfortune, and events outside his control, he is 
physically unable to pay and so must ask for relief either 
in whole or in part. The next step is, that the person 
from whom he asks this relief shall be given proof that 
In the case of debts you car 
only say, “I cannot pay.” N 
doubt debtors as a rule think that they can get off paying 


the situation is as alleged. 
pay,” or “I won't 


>? 


You surely would not be so crucl as to ask 
but that attempt, though often mack 
It is sure to be countered by 


by saying 
me to pay”; 
is hardly ever successful. 
the question, “ Does that mean that you cannot pay 
or that you won't pay ?” 

It would be foolish out of a desire to spare Francc 
not to add that the attempt to play America off against 
England has added fuel to the fire of indignation in 
America. Why will not France remember that, though 
America may like to spar with us, and we with her, we 
both like to keep a family quarrel to ourselves? Neithei 
of us has the slightest intention of letting anybody els« 
take advantage of our mutual bickerings. 

In this matter of the Debt there is 
English readers who may be inclined to feel sorry foi 
France, and to think the Americans harsh, must not 
some did it when 


a point which 


forget. People are inclined to talk 
Mr. Baldwin, to his eternal credit, dealt with our debt t 

America: exactly as men of henour in private life dea 
as though it were specially 
America did not lend. 


with their personal debts 
easy for America to remit debt. 
France, or any of the other Allies, money out of some 
great hoard which she possessed and which was available 
for eleemosynary purposes. When the Allies borrowed 
from America she went into the market and borrowed 
from private individuals in order to lend to the Allies. 
If she had not done this, and the Allies had gone 
into the American market unsupported by an American 
endorsement, they had to pay three 
or four times the Since then 
it has been the American Treasury which has been 
paying the interest on the money thus borrowed on 


would have 


amount of interest. 


behalf of France. 
expect the Americans to be anything but enraged at 


As long as France can pay, can we 


the suggestion that the debt is only a political debt ? 
They will, we are sure, take no answer to their question 
except “ We are truly sorry, but we absolutely cannot 
pay.” But how can France make this answer when she 
has lent such large sums as she has lent to the Little 
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Entente, and when she has continued to spend so reck- 
lessly on her great imperialistic schemes in Asia and 
Africa, and finally when she has pursued the policy that 
she pursued in the Ruhr—the policy which has called 
up the evil genius of hatred and revenge throughout 
Germany ? Yet, after all, this is not a time for 
recriminations, however much they may be justified. 
No Englishman wants to play America off against 
We want a settlement, and the best settlement 
that settlement 
friction. 


France. 
that 
which involves least 
the French with all the power at our command to be 
plain, serious and absolutely sincere in their dealings 
with America over the Debt. If they are not, and if 
they show any signs of finesse or of concealment, they 


means the 
Therefore we would ask 


can be made; and 


are certain to get into trouble, and trouble of the worst 
kind. If they are wise, they will do what Mr. Harvey 
suggests, that is, they will call their two 
together, put the facts frankly and fully before them, 
and then say, if they like, “ 
to pay you two people in full and yet carry on?” Then 
it will be for America and Britain to examine the facts 
and to make suggestions to France as to what she could 
It will be said, no doubt, 


creditors 


How is it possible for us 


pay and how she could pay. 
that we 


indeed, in a less degre: 


are suggesting interference by America, and, 
by Britain, in French affairs, 
and that that is intolerable. We fully understand the 
point of view ; but is not loss of freedom the inevitable 
result of not paying one’s debts ? Only the man who 
That 


season, 


is financially independent is free. is one of the 
and indeed the the 
Spectator from the beginning insisted that Britain must 
whatever the Americans from 


reasons, strongest why 
pay her debts in full 
their position as our creditor asked us to pay in discharge 
of our liabilities. We paid We 


believe that France could and ought to pursue a similar 


pay 


and we are free. 


policy, 


J. St. Loe Srracuey, 


WAY AND THE 


WAY 


WRONG 
RIGHT 


THE 


GO much will depend upon the relations between the 
iS Allies and Germany during the next 
that we must return to the subject of the continued occu- 
pation of Our 
entirely with the manner of our staying on, for we do not 


few months 


Cologne. criticism will be concerned 
deny that from every point of view, including that of 
Germany herself, it is desirable that we should stay for 
the present. As we pointed out last week, if we were to 
leave the Cologne area on January 10th the French com- 
munications would be exposed, and in order to safeguard 
them the French would be sure to march in directly we 
went out. For the purposes of tranquillizing Europe 
we should then be worse off than ever. 
would admit that. The Germans would rather have us 
than the French in Cologne. 
the French are simultanecusly in Germany we 
greater hold over French conduct than we should have 
if we left. All this, indeed, is so patent to the German 
Government, that if we had asked them the plain question, 
* Do you wish us to stay in Cologne till August when the 
due to evacuate the Ruhr ? ” they would 


Germany herself 


Further, so long as we and 
have a 


French will be 
almost certainly have answered, “ Yes.” 

If we 
Te 
for the tremendous anti-Allicd campaign that is now 
is essential that for 


had extracted that spontaneous’ and friendly 
from Germany there would have been no place 


going on in the German Press. It 
every step we take along the road to a European settle- 


We 


ment Germany should take an equal step with us, 


must have her willing co-operation. Instead of securing 
German compliance the British Government put up Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords to make a statement which 
set German nerves on edge and has destroyed part of the 
confidence which had been created by the successful 
inauguration of the Dawes Scheme. 

Last Saturday the Ambassadors’ Conference decided 
unanimously to give as the reason for continuing the 
occupation the fact that Germany had defaulted in the 
matter of disarmaments as required under the Treaty of 
Versailles. It 
seriously mean to encourage Germany in defying the 
Allies ?. The Treaty is explicit about the extent to which 
Germany must disarm. She 
effort to fulfil her promises. On the contrary, she has 
thrown dust in the eyes of the Allies. 
their military inspectors. Why should we go out of our 
way to reward bad faith? If we are going to conduct 


will be said: “ But surely you do not 


has not made a genuine 


She has obstructed 


international relations on those lines we shall be admitting 
that contracts do not really matter, and we shall in fact 
consent to the very state of mind which was the cause of 
the Great War.” 


part of our business to excuse Germany or to deny that 


We must explain that it is not any 


most of the accusations brought against her are true. 
Personally, we have always felt that the Germans are 
so doltish in their bearing towards other nations that 
they put themselves in the wrong whenever they possibly 
can by sheer stupidity—by the ungainly art of acting as 
their own enemies and of failing to make it easy for other 
people to make things easy for them. 

In order to be quite clear on this point, let us narrate 
a few of the facts which we believe can be cited against 
Germany. We need not mention such things as hidden 
stores of arms, or aeroplane, gun and bomb factories 
the the 


shall ourselves to 


which have escaped cognizance of German 
Government. We the 
German Government themselves may be held responsible 
for. In the Morning Post of Monday, General J. H. 
Morgan, who has served on the Inter-Allied Military 
Commission of Control, described some of his experiences. 
He pointed out that in the 1922 Budget provision was 
made for no fewer than 35,000 N.C.O.’s. This for an 
Army of which the nominal strength is 100,000! In the 
German Army Estimates for this year the number of 
N.C.O.’s budgeted for is 31,766. When the French 
occupied the Ruhr the regular Allied inspection broke 
down; but the 
authorities have persistently refused access to the 


confine what 


since it has been resumed German 
pay 
sheets, the only documents by which the inspectors could 
determine whether the Reichswehr is maintaining a huge 
cadre of instructors for the purpose of passing recruits 
rapidly through a training, and thus in effect building up 
an Army vastly greater than that permitted in the 
Treaty. The Germans, if they think that the suspicion 
of the Allies is unfair—the suspicion that they are creating 
a large short-term Army instead of a small long-term 
Army as prescribed by the Treaty——could easily put an 
end to it. The y have preferre d not to do so, and General 
Morgan’s suspicions were confirmed by the fact that all 
the long-term soldiers whom he came across were N.C.O.’s 
privates. Thus a 
apparently built Apart 


are the so-called Security 


and all the short-term soldiers were 


masked Reserve is being up. 
from the Reichsweh 
Police, who are police only-41 name. They are 


training 


there 
really 
second line troops who have received tactical 
the Reichswehr. At the 
Morgan’s belief, the German 
keeping in touch with all officers who attend “ refresher ” 
Reich Si 
new units at a moment's notice. 
Officer Corps has not ceased to exist. As for the 


with same time, in Gencral 


military authorities ar 
ehr and are r¢ ady to be posted to 
In fine, the old German 
Stafl 


courses with the 
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College, which was supposed to have been suppressed 
under the Treaty, it has bobbed up in a new form. Special 
staff courses are provided for oflicers at the Headquarters 
of each Division. Since the work of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission was resumed lists of oflicers receiving staff 
We imagine 


that even if General Morgan is mistaken on certain points 


instruction have been uniformly refused. 


the report of the Commission as a whole will agree in sub- 
stance with the facts stated in this Morning Post article. 

All that in itself is a formidable arraignment, but it 
must be remembered that the German Government have 
been blackmailed continuously by the Nationalists, and 
even when they have purchased the right to political 
existence they have never dared to say boo very loudly 
If thev had 


» been bolder, 


to the military geese who surround them. 
been less stupid, no doubt, they would hay 
because when it became clear that nobody had a practical 
alternative to the Dawes Scheme the position of any 
Government committed to that scheme was always a 
good deal safer than it seemed. The German rulers 
would indeed do well to remember that though Great 
Britain earnestly desires to see a final and peaceful settle- 
ment of European affairs, the triangular puzzle which 
Great Britain, France and Germany are trying to solve 
will never in fact be solved unless Germany helps to make 
a solution possible, It must not be supposed that because 
we criticize our own hand in the game we absolve 
Germany. 

As for what we ought to have done ourselves, we hold 
that the action of our Government should have been con- 
dlitioned by the fact that the French occupation of the 
Ruhr was illegal, and was definitely stated to be so by 
successive British Governments. We want to see created 
not a war-feeling. The 
psychological aspect of the problem is the most important 
of all. 
of the Allied Commission are substantially true, can we 
really think that Germany, even with her illicit accretions 
At present 
by comparison with the heavily armed nations which 
surround her she is helpless. We must not, of course, 
forget that she may desire a war of revenge, and may vet 


in Germany a_peace-feeling 


Even when we have admitted that the accusations 


of military power, is an enemy to be feared ? 


build up a great new Army in order to carry out her 
designs. But what is most likely to make such a desire 
become real and active ? Surely the feeling among the 
German people that they are faced by implacable enemies 
who will hold them down so long as Germany remains 
weak, 

By omitting to explain British motives clearly to Ger- 
many, and by simply citing the military default of Germany 
as our reason for sitting tight at Cologne, our Government 
have made it possible for the Germans to say that we 
intend an indefinite occupation, and that we shall always 
Moreover, we have 
given them a pretext for pointing out that, though France 
suffered no kind of punishment for her breach of the 
Treaty in oceupying the Ruhr, Germany (being weak) 
punished for her breath of the Treaty. We 
ought to deprive Germany—which we can really afford 
to do in the light of her present helplessness --of 


lind some fresh excuse for staying on. 


is to be 


any 
incentive to re-create her war-mind instead of making 
her a present of an evil incentive. Otherwise, she will 
be tempted to do what the German States did after their 
shattering defeat at Jena. On an increasing scale she will 
#0 On passing short-service men throuch the cadres and 
establishing a huge Army while nominally she has only 


ismallone. The end of such a policy is certain—Europe 
will never settle down. 

And in whose name will such a disaster be broueht 
about ? As though 


security could ever be attained by trying to sit on the 


It will be in the name of Security. 


ae ee on er ee oe ee 





heads of se venty million peopk ! Tf Fran retains the 
friendship and respect of America and Gr Britain she 


That is her true security. What is the use of 
the shadow and 


is safe. 


pursulr handoning the substan ? 


cv 
1s 


The assertion that the whole of the Treatv must be 


respected has already become bsurd if} Da _ 

Scheme itself is a large modification of the Treaty 

that has been accepted by every sensible man in France, 
What has been done cannot now be un . But much 

of the mistake in psvchological tactics m be retrieved 

if we accept the vood oflices which America s ns h 

willing to offer, and aim at a compromise by which a date 


will be fixed for the withdrawal of both 


British troops. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


é ies Minister for Agriculture is to be congratulated 
on the stand he has made against the in portul 

of the National Farmers’ Union in the person of Mr. 

Ryland. The Union will now no doubt return to its 

legitimate occupation of attending to the interests « 


Certainly, neither th 


National Union nor its Scottish equivalent 


its members as aericulturists. 
s any happict 
or more successful than other Unions in its incursions into 
polities. The headquarters of the English Union ar 


apparently the last stronghold of the old-fashioned 
Protectionist and seem to live in the days of Lord Georg 
Bentinck. 


extreme and pins its faith to a policy of statutory security 


The Scottish Union rushes to the opposite 


of tenure for farmers, oblivious of the fact that security 
of tenure is merely another name for dual-ownership, 
and that dual-ownership of all known forms of land 
tenure is the most incompatible with a prosperous or a 
progressive agriculture. It seems indeed to be the in 
evitable fate of all British Trade Unions tl] 
touch politics they go mad. But the oflicials of th 


it when the y 


Farmers’ Unions on both sides of the Border will find 
that they have a very different type of member from 


that which is found in the Trade Unions proper ; and th 
protests which are being heard both in public ind privat 
against Mr. Ryland’s action already show that the farmet 
of England have no desire to identify themselves with a 


policy of bounce and braggadocio. 
But the National Farmers’ Union have this excuse. 


They were only “trying on” the game they played 
throughout the Parliament of 1922-23. Then they 
exercised a quite unjustifiable influence over the views 
of the Government in agricultural affairs. The dénouve- 
ment was disastrous. At the eleventh hour—or at the 
thirteenth, perhaps, for the dissolution was already 
announced—the Government accepted from the Union 
the policy of * the £1 an acre” arrived at by the method 
of epistolary question and answer and swallowed, too, 
apparently without adequate discussio1 without 
any attempt to ascertain the directions in which a sub idy 
could most effectively and economical applied. 
Undeterred by the result, the Union leade1 we det 
mined that the new Government should | equally 
aequicsce nt to its control. But 192! not 1923, and Mr, 
Wood brings to his office firmness of character, a notable 
width of view, an admirable sagacity. H | the 
Government have shown that they enter upon their tasks 
jn an inde pe ndent and impart il piri ind Vv are 
not likely to be dominated by any special Only 
thus can national affairs be conducted \y ICCeSS, 
A Government, for good or ill, must be n own 
hx use. 

Now the representatives of the \ | 
organizations who will meet in conf V ome to 
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; discuss and advise, not to threaten and command. It 
the would be tempting to turn to the great problem that the 
she Conference will consider—kow another million acres can 

of jn this country be brought under the plough. All that 
cet can be said here is that one of the best indications of the 
be enlightened views with which the Minister framed his 
wes jnvitation is his specific reference to the possibilities of 
yet ‘arable stock-larming.” .A high authority on agricul- 
nab tural methods both here and on the Continent recently 
ich yemarked to the present writer that “‘ the great tragedy 
ved of farming in England is that we grow such good grass.” 
alt Certainly, if that seems to be a startling paradox, it is a 
ate commonplace that the amazing prosperity of the Danish 
farmer has been built up, so far as his purely farming 
methods are concerned, by the greatly increased stock he 
is able to maintain for cach acre of land as a result of 
substituting for pasture a close and intensive tillage. 
But Mr. Wood's reference to arable stock-farming is 
mentioned here not with any desire that the Conference 
1 should be dominated by any one view. That would be 
t\ fatal. It is essential that nothing should prevent an 
Ir. absolutely comprehensive and unprejudiced view of 
ts every practicable means of increasing our arable acreage. 
of There seems to be, perhaps, the suspicion of a danger 
1c that one avenue of Inquiry may be neglected. Experi- 
T cnce on the Continent, notably in Denmark and Germany, 
oO has shown that the division of land into small farms 
c and holdings increased the proportion of arable land and 
d the productivity of the soil. What has been the 
c experience in Britain? ‘The time is ripe for a full colla- 
c ion and analysis of the results, from this point of view, 
\ { the land settlement which has now for some years 
y been proceeding in England under the County Councils, 
. in Scotland under the Board of Agriculture, and in 
| Ireland, on lines not altogether dissimilar, under the 
" Congested Districts Board. Small farms and small- 


holdings have their enthusiastic supporters and their 
determined opponents. Both have a tendency to discuss 
the topic in vacuo. But the time for theorizing should 
be past. It is to be hoped that the Conference will not 
be closed before the public authorities who have the 
information at their disposal have been given an oppor- 
tunity of making it known to the country. 

In Scotland, the present writer believes, the result of 
Jand settlement has been to increase the proportion of 
arable in the land so settled. The most striking example 


was the conversion of a Perthshire grazing farm of 550 


acres into eleven farms of approximately 50 acres each. 
There the conversion of grass into arable has been com- 
plete, and there, too, a population of at most five persons 
has been succeeded by eleven households, and, moreover, 
by some seven permanent hired workers. It is true 
that this particular scheme was brought into operation 
before the War and that the holders reaped the benefits 
of the War years ; but it is significant that ten of them 
have bought their holdings and that all are prospering. 
This is but one example, however; what is needed, and 
what the Conference can do, is frankly, plainly, and with- 
out *‘ fear or favour” to let the country know whether 
1? 


in the increase of the occupancy, or better still of the 


h t 


ownership, of small farms or holdings the amount of 


arable Jand in Britain can be substantially increased. 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons recently 
asked whether smallholders were to be pre sent at the 


Conference. He suceecded in quite missing the point. 


Fhe evidence of one or two hoiders could not supply 
any comprehensive information as to the results, in this 
respect, of land settlement as a whole. They could only 
give their personal experiences. The private soldier in 
the fiehting ] ; the last man to be able to judge how 


the battle, as a whole, is going. 1] ull information can only 


Yites 


be given by the authorities responsible for the conduct of 
land settlement. It would be a thousand pities if a 
Unionist Minister of Agriculture missed this opportunity 
of bringing strongly into the public view the most critical 
and vital aspect of a policy of which the Unionist Party 
have been constant exponents, and to which Mr. Baldwin 
pledged himself anew at the General Election. 
NOEL SKELTON. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION, 


JYEFORE any household staff can work efficiently 
and happily, it is essential that the administrator 
should have complete control of the situation. No 
underling, however well trained, has the power to effect 
any considerable alteration in general conditions ; the 
most he or she can expect to achieve is improvement in 
one department—an improvement that will probably 
be bought at the cost of unpleasantness, often amounting 
to persecution, to such an extent that a good servant 
generally prefers “‘to make a change” without giving 
any reason. The well-being of any household depends 
upon its mistress. If she know her business, life 
goes smoothly, and work is a pleasure. Should she 
complain of “the ceaseless drudgery of housework,” 
her assistants will do the same. 

We are so accustomed to run down domestic servants, 
and to talk as if the present conditions of domestic service 
were their fault exclusively, that defects in administra- 
tion are apt to be overlooked. Yet reform must begin 
at the top; it is revolution that starts from below. 
Even a cursory glance at the social changes of the last 
thirty to fifty years will reveal the fact that each one has 
begun with people in a position to live their own lives 
as they choose, irrespective of money limitations and 
social conventions. Those of us old enough to remember 
can recall the shock lawn-tennis, billiards and cards on 
Sunday gave to the villagers, and the effects of cycling, 


cigarette smoking and “ free love,”’ &c., on middle-class 


minds. All these were fashions that permeated down- 
wards, until now no one is shocked at anything, and 
silk stockings are the only wear, to be bought at any 
price. If domestic service is ever to become a popular 
and fashionable way of earning a living, the leading 
woinen of the country must tackle the matter themselves. 
A National Association of Domestic Employers and 
Workers should immediat ly be formed : (1) to encourage 
training and interest in domestic occupations and corre- 
lated studies ; (2) to do everything possible to raise the 
status of domestic service as Florence Nightingale did 
that of sick nursing. It is well to bear in mind in this 
connexion that degrees of household service are not 
different, or should not be different, in ideals and aim, 
but simply in position, and that the scullery-maid may 
be as much a potential household administrator as an 
office boy an embryo company director and millionaire, 
ora hospital probation ra possible matron. 

In these days of unemployment and distress it is tragic 
to know there is work erying out to be done, an occupa- 
tion that might absorb thousands and give them happy 
lives, merely for want of proper organization and ad- 
ministration, and that nothing is being done to cope 
with the situation. To complain of domestic servants 
is mere ly to draw al | herring across the trail, 


The Report of the Government Committee into the 
causes that govern the supply of domestic servants was 
extrenx ly valuable. and the Committee deserve@ thanks 
for the able and painstaking manner in which it fulfilled 
a somewhat thankl task, but its work is the be ginning 
not the end of the matter. The Report is the point 
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from which further work should proceed, for the move- 
ment must not be retrograde. We cannot go back to 
old conditions, to the days when all self-respecting maids 
wore neat little close-fitting bonnets and black dresses 
on Sunday, and were quite content with their “ day 
out ” and “ Sunday off.’ The problem must be tackled 
from the modern standpoint; the girl who wants to 
“live out ” in order to have leisure to cultivate music, 
or evenings off to walk with her young man, or go to the 
considered as well as the girl who 
likes to surroundings 
instead of herding with others in one room. It must 
likewise not be forgotten that the desire of the present- 
day girl to sleep out considerably affects housing condi- 
When household adminis- 


pictures must be 


“live in” amidst comfortable 


tions and accommodation. 
tration is examined on a broad basis, it will be found to 
have a distinct bearing on wodreamt of questions. 

A National Association of Domestic Employers and 
Workers will not need to complain of restricted scope. 
In the first place, a great deal of propaganda is needed 
to remove erroneous ideas from the minds of the employer 
class. The present position is the result of false ideals, 
which were disseminated for many years, although this 
fact is often ignored. Home life was voted dull and 
houschold work uscless drudgery to be done 
over and over again interminably. Well! there are 
heaps of other things that have to be endlessly repeated 
in the business world and in publie affairs. We need a 


narrow ; 


change of ideals, a reconstruction of values, as well as a 
synthetic view of life. No individual home, whether 
one room or a mansion, need be a dull, narrow place, 
crushing out individuality and joy, if it be recognized 
as a workshop for the upbringing of good citizens, the 
harbour from which great expeditions set forth, to which 
the explorers return to refit for another adventure, 
and to which they creep back, storm-tossed and battered, 
to find rest and peace before setting forth on the most 
splendid adventure of all. 

It is a great thing to supply the needs and comforts 
of the expeditionary force in a great war, to nurse the 
wounded and cheer the dying, but we might remember 
that there is no greater conflict than the battle of life, 
which is always with us, and which is not merely personal, 
but national and international. Household administra. 
tors are as necessary to the national health service as 
Health Officers, School Nurses, 
&e., even though they be voluntary workers who are 


Sanitary Inspectors, 


as vet unrecognized. It is their business to set the 
standard of ideals for domestic service, and to explain 
to their assistants the part it plays in national welfare, 
to train their staffs step by step to become in their turn 
eflicient administrators, A Housewives’ Association 
might also be a great force in controlling food prices. 

It has 


been well said that when once domestic work is put on 


This is national service of a very high order. 


right lines we shall have gone far to solve the unem- 


ployment problem not merely amongst women but 


amongst men. The balance has been disturbed by false 
ideals, by the race for wealth, by ostentatious display, 
love of pleasure and an undue estimation of the ego, 
without regard to social synthesis and responsibility, 
indulgence in all of which cannot fail, finally, to defeat 
the desired end. 

Infant Welfare Centres have done and are doing good 
work. Ilousewives’ and Assistants’ Centres might be 
instituted with advantage, and be maintained not by 
the State but by local effort afliliated to the proposed 
association. A travelling Centre might carry literature, 
new ideas and labour-saving devices into country dis- 
tricts. Such 
business and employment, and would probably appeal 


Centres would have a good effect on 


to and gain the support of leading manufacturers and 
agriculturists. 

The first need is vision, then self-education to make it 
possible to apply ideals to every-day requirements, for 
each home or institution has its own particular problems 
to solve. Herein lies the varied interest as well as the 
scope for individual achievement ; in no other oceupa- 
tion is there such a field for creative or constructive 
ability. 

The proposed association could do more than anything 
else to solve the present domestic difficulties, because it 


would be able to develop on national lines without being 


hampered by Government red tape, and it should be 


extremely popular because its tendency would be to 
develop the possibilities of home training (tested by 
authorized examinations) and thus relieve instead of 


increasing the burden of rates. It is up to the young 
women of England to work a great and bencficial social 
reform without intellectual 


advantages erandmothers 


losing one 


their 


scrap of the 
which mothers and 
gained. 

The education of a household administrator can include 
vith advantage a study of economics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, physiology, bacteriology and scientific manage- 


ment, as well as a_ practical knowledge of cooking 


cleaning processes, care of children, the sick and the 


aged, ability to see life sancly and see it whole, and 
suflicient imagination to understand the point of view 
of those we employ or serve—a range of interests wide 


cnough for the most ambitious. Axx Pop! 


AMERICA REVISITED 


VI. —ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA (Continucd) 





By Juuian S. Hvuxiey 
] UT the most typically American buildings are still 
the skyscrapers. These fall architecturally into 


three main classes. There is the soap-box or barrack 


type, there is the embodied spirit of ferro-concrete, and 
there is the fairy-story. 

Soap-boxes need not detain us long. They can be 
very boring, but they can be impressive, especially when 


they border both sides of a big street, and boast cornices. 
Then they sometimes give the effect of Italian 

Fifth Avenue, just south of the 
park, has many of them. But too often the 


palac cs 
of the Renaissance : 


cornice 


has been left out—and, indeed, everything Ieft out 
except the perforated box; and one gets the dull 
monotony Of much of Park and Madison Avenues. 


The fairy-story, of course, makes the greatest immediate 
impression. Who can forget the Woolworth Tower (that 


monument reared on dimes and nickels), a n from 
the river as the liner passes, or when it pulls the eye up to 
incredible heights as you emerge from the subway at 


City Hall? It ts like a cross between a cathedral and 
one of Mad King Ludwig's palaces, manured to fantastic 
Ne VW York. 


heights by the glorious megalomaniae spirit of 
x so that 


What matter if the tower is too big for the |} 

the form reminds you of Alice after she had nibbled the 
* tall” side of the mushroom ; 

tical Tudor Gothic, richly gilt, seems out of place in an 
office-building ? It ts a fairy-story 


SD 


, ° 
eccieslas- 


what matter if 
conie antically 
and triumphantly to life, and can never be forgotten. 

There are many other fairy-stories, in many styles. 
There is a simple square tower terminating in a st p- 
pyramid, out of which in one chimney-hole it pours its 
united smoke—America crowned with Egypt or Aztee 
There is the new Standard Oil building, still 
more deliberately Egyptian, and a bit gauche and self- 
There is the Radiator building, which has 


Mexico. 


conscious, 
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ly shown New York that the skyscraper is ready 


a tower ending in a massive fortification 
But it is its colour which gets 


certain 
for anything 
of Gothicity a la Grimm. 
vyou—dark chocolate, with the battlements and pinnacles 
atop all solidly cilded. Why, O why, did the architect 
to relieve his chocolate with thin lines of gilt 
windows and gently picking out strue- 
have been lovely instead of only 


not try 
empanelling the 
ture? Then it might 
startling. 

The Tribune building in Chicago, now almost 
hand, but will be far more successful. 
It. again, is to be a tower, crown d Gothically and trium- 
phantly with pinnacle s and flying buttresses, but all bril- 
liant It should compel wonder inevitably and 
magically, and be a fitting end to Michigan Avermue, 
the finest street of skyscrapers in the 
of the buildings, 


com- 


pk te, 1S by the samc 


white. 


which is surely 
world, partly for the 
the fact that, being open all alone one side, 


intrinsic merit 


partly for 


at facade. 


it reve als a or 
of treatment we may take the Bush 


As another typ¢ 
building in New York. Strange 
It tapers ever so slightly and is 


as is its first effect, one 


eomes to cherish it. 
capped with a charming storey with gabled top which 
‘< rather like Noah’s Ark, and is iluminated at night by 
In parenthe si. this method of lighting, 


invisible lights. 
Selfridge’s, is 


familiar to Londoners from its use at 
most effective with high buildings, and adds a new joy 
to architecture. The Wrigley building at Chicago, 
flooded from top to bottom by batteries of searchlights 
on neighbouring roofs the pillared top gallery of the 
building in Houston, bright 
from ten miles off across the plain at nicht; best of all, 
the beautiful dome of the State Capitol of Wisconsin 
mirrored in the lake from across a bay how lovely they 
I wonder why it was that Arnold Bennett abused 
Those United States ? I 
issociation, because he had only 


Texas Company's seen 


look ! 
suppose 


the practice so il 
through the power of ¢ 
seen it used before on music halls. 
But to return to the Bush building. 
have let the construction speak, in the vertical panels 
between the windows that take the eye from cround 
to top. On one otherwise be flat 
they have introduced into the pale grey vertical 
black and white, symbolizing (without any 
pretence at realism) agreeably 
filling the space. Finally, 


running right up this flank, 


The architects 


side which would 


wall 


lines of 
ome structure, and 
they have taken a recess 
and bridged it twenty-five 
storeys up with a single pointe d arch—a complete ly novel 
hat Gothic feature. 


and very exciting use of t 
i 3ush building 


It is interesting to know that our own 
in Kingsway (how dignified it is in comparison with the 
heavy Anglo-French which dominates the rest of that 
thoroughfare !) is by the firm. It is diflicult 

more different. They res mble 
each other only in their success. We lament the absence 


modern style, but perhaps we cannot get away 


Sammec 


to imagine two buildings 


- « 
OL a 


from our knowledge; and_ perhaps this 


far enough 
will be the right answer to knowledge. 


kind of eclecticism 

The New York Bush building might equally well 
treated under my third heading; for, in 
spite of a certain delicate and unreal look, it is also, 
mmitted to the 


of its materials and of their 


have been 
and very definite ly, ce ferro-concerete 
stvle, to the expression 
One problem of the skyscraper is to retain 
height: another is to keep 
surface when that per- 


forated from top to bottom with innumerable black dots 


limitations. 
proportion in spite of 


any effect of surface must be 


Perhaps the Heckscher building and the Shelton Hotel 
are the finest examples of this most genuine skyscraper 
architecture in New York. They both are real * tower- 
to use the German phrase, tapering in fine 
The Shelton 


are hi- 


houses,” 
proportion, real unities from base to top. 
in particular conveys the idea of a really new 


tectural form, growing as it does because it must, vitally 


buttressed, adorned becomingly and with restraint 
a building full of promise for the future. 
Of public buildings that are 


except to Say 


not skyscrapers I hav 
no space to speak that 
America more railroad stations that are also fine buildings 
than in all the rest of the world; and that in particular 
the Pennsylvania railroad station in New York 1s 
one of the great modern age. And 
I would like to say of the new Harkness Memorial Tower 
at Yale that to my mind it is the most beautiful and 


convincingly alive and yet uns Ifeonscious piece 


: : 
there are In 


buildings of the 


most 
of Gothic that 

I cannot end 
the most interesting collections of architectural drawings 
contains all the 


has been built since the Renaissance. 


without telling scmething of one of 


have secn—the book which 
desions submitted for the 
(won by the white Gothic fairy tale I spoke of above). 
The there were 
apparently no restrictions on the fancy o! 
save that the building was to be capable of being built, 
and to be built in Chicago. The result was astounding. 
There were pt rhaps a dozen to fifteen fine 

and some of these were fine indeed. One trom Sweden 
was lovely, and one by Goodhue in its severe 


made a deeper though, I suppose, less obvious appeal 


which I 


Chicago Tribune building 


competition was international, and 
" competitors, 


designs 


be auty 


than the winner. 

Of the others, half were 
with stuck on top. The rest 
often to a that | 
One soap-box was lieved by pillars 


pillars 


mere m diocrity mainly soap- 


, 
boxes something were 


fantastic, degree should not have 


believed possible. 
at the four corners, starting from halfway up 
supporting that could not equally well 
be taken by plain angles, but trifle 
But this paled before one arch 


il base out of which sprang all 


i 


nothing 
none the less a 
of ten storeys high. 
tect’s dream —of a cubic: 
the rest of the building in the form of on 
pillar, Doric-capped, and doubtless with smoke 1s 


rows between its 


single gig intic 
suing 
ribs ! 


from its top, with windows In 
that was 


Then there was an Italial with a 
lialianissimo: rich and gorgeous late Palladian, the 
whole top consisting of a stupendous arch, full of offices, 
top. 


rar sigh 


other similar gewgaw on 


with a vast quadriga or 
This was followed by a very steep truncated step-pyramid 
storevs; the sl 


st to th ollice 


in thirty-five or forty ightly sloping 
walls must have added inter 
Numerous were the designs in which, on 
fectly ordinary block of a building, beauty or 
had been achieved by adding something 
more and no less than a complete classic t 
complete church-tower, as isolated from the rest as if 
it had been added later by other hands (this is, of course, 
one of the great difficulties which the skyscraper presents 
to untly the dull mass 


suites within. 
top of a pei 
roimnance 
which was no 


mple, or a 


to all but masters of proportion 
of offices below with an eye-catching crown). The 
surprise, were uniformly hideous, 


German designs, to m5 
hey quite obviously would not 


or else so bizarre that 
have fitted into any conc ‘vable American surroundings. 

The emblem of the Tribune is a globe Many wer the 
globes atop, but only one man dared to make the whole 
top into one gigantic globe habitable like its prototype ; 
sufficient But enough! If it 


one, however, Was 


believe the vertical panel to be the 
the long, flat, unadorned panel, slightly 
and 


of windows. I 
answer to both was depressing to find such banality and such folly, 1 
between the vertical window-rows, was refreshing to sc¢ such variety, and encouraging to 
find the prizes and mentions going 


away towards the sky. to the best. 


protruding 
sweeping the eye up, right up and 
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I do not 


anew culturalepoch. Certainly it is the art whichis most 


flourishing in America to-day, and is further the only 


art which is really part of the general life of the country. 

American literature is waking up; 
more afraid of new ideas in books than in buildings, 
and the best writers are too often only in rebellion. 
However, the architecture is there, and the feeling for 
it is growing. It is worth seeing for itself, and worth 
thinking about as the first blossom of a genuine American 
artistic culture—something not a mere 
England, like New England literature, nor a_ partial 
thing like the Southern 
Colonial houses, but a direct outcome of the main current 


of modern American life, 


and temporary aristocratic 


‘ ry. 
THE THEATRE 
PLAY, PLAYER, OR PRODUCER ? 
le you want to understand the problems which exercise the 
dramatic critic, you have nothing to do but to employ four 
of your evenings or afternoons these Christmas holidays in 
going to see one of the better modern revues (say, Charlot’s or 
The Purch Bowl), A Midsummer Night's Dream at Drury Lane, 
The Philanderer at the Everyman, Hampstead, and the Ballet 
at the Coliseum. You will see then what are the pitfalls that 
lie in the path of anybody who tries to write anything more 
explicit about the theatre than the entry “a good evening ”’ 
or a bad evening,” which he may confide to his diary. There 
is, of course, no end to general and particular discussions as 
to what is finally the be-all and the end-all of the art of the 
theatre. You go to a reyue and hear silly songs and pleasant, 
commonplace little playlets. You are charmed. 
remember Duse as Magda or 


Again you 
Sarah Bernhardt as La 
Dame aux Camelias, and in either case you say to yourself, 
* The art of the Theatre is the art of Acting, and nothing 
else matters.” 


miay 


Then you go to the Coliseum and see how 
great dancers and choreographists and décor artistes can 
drop away from Diaghileff and yet leave his ballet in its 
You will decide that 
theatre wants is a master brain. 


pristine effulgence. then what the 

A dozen other plays and entertainments will give you a 
dozen other judgments as varied. You will remember being 
charmed by The League of Notions, or perhaps you have read 
Gordon Craig or MacGowan’s Continental Stage Craft, and you 
say the art of the theatre is a visual art, or you have seen 
King Lear and Candida indifferently done, and say that the 
playwright is the deciding factor. But with all these vacilla- 
tions there are very few people, however many hundreds of 
plays they had seen, who would not feel safe in praising before- 
hand, or otherwise taking on trust, a performance where first- 
rate actors were to perform a fine play. Yet at 4A Midsummer 
Night's Dream at Drury Lane you may sce cleven of the best 
actors and actresses in London, excellently cast, playing in a 
piece which is, if you like, unequal, but which is undoubtedly a 
work of astonishing genius and beauty. 
able. 


The effect is deplor- 
Very rarely surely has so much excellent material been 
thrown away. A French woman once wept as she walked 
through Covent Garden Market because all these beautiful 


vegetables were destined to be cooked * & Teau,’ and it 
is with something of the housewives’ dismay when a 
pudding, for which larder and store-room have been 
ransacked, is spoilt in the cooking that the  playgoer 


will view the tragic loading of the Drury Lane. 
The aeting parts have been cut to the bare bone ; 


a vestige of story 


stage at 
only 
or characterization is allowed to appear 
tangle of music, fairy ballets, 
and flying effects. Neither lines nor actors get any chance 
at all. Mr. Basil Dean, the Mr. 
Harris, who designed the dresses, have failed to provide one 
imaginative touch in compensation. That, you may say, 
their fault. But we can all 
help being pretentious, and, failing to evolve any new ideas, 
they have at the same time been too * highbrow ” 


through a Mendelssohn's 


producer, and Gcorge 


is their misfortune and not 


ty resort 


know whether it is a universal rule, as it 
has certainly been a frequent fact, that architecture is 
the first of the arts to develop in a young civilization or 


but people are 


reflection of 


— 


to the * splash 
pantomime. 


* and grandeur and vital vulgarity of the re 
Over the whole of this production, the greg 
Anarch, the Goddess of Dullness, has spoken her uncreatiny 
word. Nothing, has been with gusto, b 
everything because it was what the public was supposed t 
be going to like. Actors and actresses, Shakespeare, an 
perhaps Mr. Dean and Mr. Harris themselves—everything hg 
been sacrificed, a hecatomb to some abstract generalizatiq, 
about what the public is supposed to want. From Mr. Bas 
Dean's weary deference to the supposed frailty of his audience 
one would have turned with gratitude and pleasure to tl 
sort of work which Sir Herbert Tree used to do, 
have all of us abused in our day. ‘Tree believed in the reg 
rabbits which he upon The Dream. The trails 

bran which they followed about the stage were trails of glor 
to him. To him their introduction, though it 


surely, done 


work which w 
kk “ sed 


moved us t 
hilarity, was a genuine step forward in the art of the Theatr 
and thus his Rabbits hada Reason. But what does Mr. Dea 
believe ? Heaven knows. J believe in of this and 
Will Shakespeare and Hassan, that he is good at casting and 
producing modern realistic plays. 

Whence we turn with relief to the little stage, the small cast 
and the general unpretentiousness of Mr. Macdermot’s pri 
duction of Shaw's Philanderer at the Everyman, a play 
which those two excellent players, Claude Rains and Doroth 
Massingham, give the freshest, most 
performance imaginable. The Philanderer is among th 
best of Shaw's plays, and it has * dated that 
is, it was better fun when it was written and will be bett 
fun twenty years hence, and yet it is gay and lively with it 
irony and its wit and its brisk clashes of temperament. 
Mr. Felix Aylmer’s Dr. Paramore is excellent. Miss Massing- 
ham’s Julia is a beautiful and refreshing termagant. I 
hoping to be able to write in a rejoicing mood this week 
over the unusual fact that fourteen or fifteen of our best actors 
and actresses had at the moment got jobs. And over Miss 
But for th 
They arc eclipsed in this most sad 


view 


Vigorous and amusing 
not 
ra | good deal 


was 


Massingham in a good part again I do rejoice. 
eleven at Drury Lane ? 


twilight of the fairics, A. WiuuiaMs-E..Is. 


wriwyy | | ry. ry. yy, yy ry } 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
**“ ALL-IN ” NATIONAL INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.]| 
Sir,—In a recent issue of the Spectator Mr. Harold D. Jackson 
stated the probable additional cost of the Broad Scheme in 
The following 
figures (columns A and B) show the effect which that schenx 


the case of a Glasgow engineering concern 


would have on two other concerns. The amounts relating 
to Mr. Jackson's firm are given !n column ( 
Avera 
A. L. ( A, bal 
(1) No. of employees over 
sixteen years OL ape 707 748 SU ee 678 
(2) Employers’ costs for one 
year : 
Under Broad he The 
(at 2s. 6d. per we k 
per employee) 4,096 44,562 £3,779 ee £4,409 
Deduct present costs : 
National Health and 
Unemployment In- 
surance contribu- 
tions, Proport on of 
Poor Rates, Pen- 
tions, &c., to work- 
people, and Work- 
mens Compensation 
Insurance, all of 
which would cease 
under the Broad 
Scheme .. £3,015 £3,620 £2,345 .. £2,993 
Difference, being increase 
in costs under Broad 
Scheme sia . £1,581 £1,242 1425 .. £1,416 
(3) employers’ Cost per 
week per employee : » € dl s. ad 
(a) Present costs ; L ii 1 lO} Bf l 
(6) Under Broad 
Scheme... ai 2 © z & b _ 2 4 
The firm dealt with in column B occupies extensive prenuscs 


which 

jndiv! 
Ift 

that 


fairly 


25, 


— 
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C rea 
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——— 
and the large sum of Poor Rate paid 


‘se premises M uinly accounts for the differences 


in the centre of a city, 
in respect of the 
which will be observed on comparing the amounts for the 
individual firms in item 3% (qa). 

If these figures are anything of a cuide, it must be admitted 
that the increased cost of the Broad Scheme would be a 
fairly severe charge on employers. In the three 
dealt vith, the increased costs for a full year average £1.416, 
which is nearly 
isonable to think that an enquiry over a still wider field 
uld not materially these In the 
main the benefits which Mr. Broad proposes for the worker 
and his dependents are fair and reasonable. It is essential, 
however, that their cost should be apportioned equitably 
between the employers, the workers and the State, and the 
former are not likely to consider that justice has been done 
if they ar¢ called upon to pay 2s. 6d. per week per employee. 
Perhaps Mr. Broad decided to use this figure under some 
misapprehension of the facts regarding present costs to 
states ‘“*1t 1s 


concerns 


50 per cent. on present costs, and it is 


br 
] disturb conclusions. 


of his booklet he 
average paid now by employers 
for Health and Unemployment 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
From the figures given 
cost in the three concerns 
quoted is approximately Is. 8d. per week per employee, 
and as the difference this and that of 
Mr. Broad is so very marked, some explanation of the make-up 
would be appreciated. An important and 
such as this scheme proposes must only 


employers, for on page 
estimated that the rou 
is 3s. per W ek per worker ”’ 
ibility, 


12 
oh 


Insurance, Employ« rs’ La 
Poor Law taxation and other costs. 
above (item 3 the 


(a)) average 


between amount 


of his figure 
Yar-reaching change 
be made after careful consideration of the actual facts, and 
it will not do to assess the employers’ contribution on figures 
which are no more than a ‘rough average.” 

Under the scheme it would appear as if workers of sixteen 
years and upwards who become unemployed will receive 
Unemployment Benefit of 30s. per week for males and 20s. 
per week for females. Many youths and girls therefore 
will be much better off financially when out of employ- 
ment than when they are in work, and a very undesirable 
state of affairs will result. It is true that the scheme requires 
workers of all ages to pay the flat rates of 1s. per week for 
women and Is. 6d. per week for men, and from this perhaps 
it may be that the benefits should fluctuate 
nccording to age. It certainly would be better, however, 
that both the contributions of the workers and the benefits 


argued not 


they derive should gradually increase according to age until 
reaches on which event the 


the worker twenty-one years, 
maximum contributions and benefits should become payable. 
Similar criticism can be levelled against the sick pay benefits, 
for here again the scheme proposes to give to the youngest 
nvorker the same benefits as it gives t »the oldest. Mr. Broad’s 


whservations on these points would be greatly welcomed. 


Another 
coneerns the 


matter about which information is required 


large number of private traders, such as small 


shopkeepers, ¢ ymmission agents, and others, who may be 
said to be ‘one-man businesses.” Are these persons in 
the scheme¢ and secing that they are their own emplovers, 


do they pay both the worker's contribution (1s. per week for 
1s. 6d. per week for men) and the emplover’s 
contribution Gd. pet * If they do not pay the 
latter. who makes good the 

Section 34 of the scheme, which deals 
tion, that the services of employers will 
be utilized to any extent This is to 
teoretted, for there are many duties which could be more 
eflicientlv carried out by employers than by the State, and 
cost. It 1s 
before an\ 


shoul 1 be to « liminate 


women and 


(2s. week) 


loss ? 


with its administra- 


gives no indication 


in this connexion, be 


saving in a side of the question 


full ( plored 
the 


doing reduce the cost of admiinistra- 


certainly at a 


h should be finally 


whit scheme } 
approved. As far as ible aim 


the burs 
tion to a mil 


poss 
wucraecy. and by so 


imum. 


Section 18 of the scheme states that “all workers over 
sixtv-thre will ect pensions as follows: Women 20s. per 
week, men 350s. per \ k.” Actually this means that the 
scheme prov id onl > p< Yr we k for the aged u rher and 
j vife. Is this il enough to enable two people to live 
in proper comfort In their declining vears ? In my opinion 

and certainly an Old Age Pension of this amount 


it is not, 
orkersto discontinue their labours on 


three, and by this means make way 


will not encourage many V 


reaching the age ol sixty 


for younger men, which is one of the great advantag 
by Mr. Broad for his 


increase the pension, for by S« 


s Claimed 


scheme. It is. of course, possible t 


ction 35 *“* women who marry 


can arrange for continuing to pay the contributions in order 


to obtain the women’s pension at sixty-three,’ and ** women 
not engaged in any occupation for gain and wishing to join 
would do so on the same terms as women workers.” It is 


doubtful whether much success will attend optional arrang 


ments of this kind, connexion with them i 


pay thi 


and a point in 
| “ae Ae 


who will employer's contribution? Section 35 also 


states: ‘ Encouragement should be given to all the better 
paid workers to insure in Voluntary Societies for inc I 
amounts to their pensions at sixty-thre the State can 
arrange terms with Voluntary Societies. ‘hi hould n N 
big business and bring big relief in old It would also 
encourage true thrilt. \ll this is ¢ lient in its wa 
and no one wants to discow e true thrift but the cardinal 
prin ipl must be to include in the scheme a re adequuat 
even generou Old A Pension. Any scheme which omit 
to do this will be a failure, and attempts to overcom ! 
difficulty by leaving the rkers to supplement volwil f 
their State pensions in ordef to make the latter adequat 
are very unlikely to su eed. Large numbers of work 
would not doit. Non on possumus Lum, Sir, & 
Sheffic ld. Cc. A. Mo 
THE CAPACITY OF THE AFRICAN 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir.—In December, 1895, you published two articles on 


this subject, in which you stated that whil the African had 
shown but little or no power of self-development or growth 
during the past 3,000 years, you considered the experiment ol 
a steady and kindly rule and its effect had 
never been properly tried : and in the second article you sug 
gested that it would be a noble work for the English Quake I 

before they 


* revivifying ” 


** who are, as they acknowledge, a dying sect,” 
expired, to try the experiment of what a benevolent, firm 
rule could do to develop civilization and possibly Christianity 
among the slave population of the Island of Pemba in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar, 
be given their freedom. 


where it was expected the 


slaves would shortly 


You suggested that this “* dying sect should purcl isc 
the island from the Arab estate owners and be given the 
power of a Lieutenant-Governor. That they should avail 
themselves of the assistance of educated negroes from the 
U.S.A., and should prove that 1t was ~ possible under thi 


absolute but kindly rule of the white man to give a dead 


heave upwards to the African race, and at all events to 
develop in them civic virtues.” Such an experiment hould 


probably be tried for at least thirty vears, and would be 
successful if it raised them to the level of ordinary Bengalec 
villagers. ‘This not carried out in tts 
entirety, was acted on to some extent. A clove estate called 
** Banani,” Island of Pemba, was purchased by the 
Society of Friends in the yeat 
to aid the slaves in obtaining their freedom to which, by thi 
decree of 1897, they became entitled. The 
course. to be worked by free labour and regular wages paid to 


slaves. 


suggestion, though 


on the 
and a mission established 


1897, 


estate was, of 


those who had previously bet 


Having lately had the opportunity of paying a friendly 
visit to this Mission, you may like to hear how the work has 
progressed, which will soon pass its thirtieth birthday. It 
was in January, 1897, that our first representatives landed in 


the island, which then contained a population ol bout 


legal stat 





80.000 pe yple. In the early vears, before the re us of 
slaverv was abolished, the Mission aid 1 more than 1,000 
slaves to obtain their freedom papers, al i many of these ¢ 
slaves were glad to settle on Banal and cultivate the 
estate for a time until th were b to purchase smal 
estat for themselv« and beccon pe sant proprict 1 
With this free labour tl! tate has been so well developed 
that it now ranks among t best cultivated clove plantatior 
in the Protectorate, Its \ ie having been increased by th 
planting of som«¢ thousands of young cloy tre and co 
nuts, now coming into | ring 

Amongst the ed il influens brought to be { 
mav } mentioned that 1 work on 1 estat | 
beeun at davlight ! i rt, simple. Gospel rvi Tl 
has led in time to ying hold 1 t) Christin { . 
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About the same time homes were opened in Chaki-Chak, the 
principal town of the island, where boys and girls who had 
claimed their freedom and had no other home could live and 
be trained to become useful citizens. Out-stations and 
village schools have been opened in several centres, including 
two in the south of the island, now under the care of native 
Christians. Later the Universities’ Mission and the Roman 
Catholics both came to Pemba. The latter have not made 
much headway, though a priest from Zanzibar still pays 
periodical visits. The Universities’ Mission is doing good 
service in the north of the island, particularly among the 
Leper Colony there. The climate—hot and damp—though 
ideal for clove growing (and for mosquitos !) is not so good 
for Europeans, who need frequent furloughs if they are to 
maintain health, and before this was fully understood some 
four of the missionaries died in the service they loved. 

What are the results? Freedom has taken the place of 
slavery. The industry of the island, which consists mainly 
of growing cloves and coconuts for the manufacture of 
copra, flourishes. The ex-slave population, who do not have 
many children, tends to die out, and does not show so much 
keenness for education as some of the mainland tribes who 
have never been slaves. Labour, which was formerly 
imported by the slave dhow, now comes in freely on the 
Government steamer from the mainland, attracted by the 
good wages paid, particularly during the clove harvest, and 
the labourers return as freely as they come. 

The Mission, working in friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment officials, has been able to co-operate in the establishment 
in the island and in legislation laying down a 
The number of those who 


of ** sobriety ” 
right basis for Christian marriage. 
have openly confessed Christ is not large and progress often 
seems slow, but two congregations assemble every Sunday for 
Christian worship, and the native members share in the 
responsibility of carrying on the work of the Church. A seed 
has been sown, and I think it is true to say your suggestion of 
1895, now thirty years old, has borne fruit. I trust the 
‘dying sect * may be permitted to continue the experiment 
and carry it at any rate one stage further.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Wittiam A. ALBRIGHT. 
29 Frederick Road, Edgbaston. 
|We hope that this narrative will be as interesting to our 
Long may the noble experiment con- 
Ep. Spectator.] 


readers as it is to us. 


tinue, and the “dying sect” evade death! 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—I notice that you have reeently been directing attention 
to the subject of smoke abatement, and quite agree as to its 
importance. But is it not rather one branch of a very large 
problem than a complete problem in itself ? 

It appears to me that the great question of the conservation 
of our fuel supply—the provision of light, heat and power— 
and smoke abatement ought to be considered as one whole. 
There is much being written and said at present about the 
supply of electrical power on a large scale. This, again, 
is another branch of the same big problem. 

Is it too much to hope that the wit of our scientific men, 
and the power of organization of our industrialists, can work 
out a system whereby fuel is not consumed in each separate 
factory and workshop to provide power and incidentally to 
waste much energy in smoke and other forms of atmospheric 
pollution ? Surely it is possible at one and the same place 
to produce electricity, gas, and the numerous by-products of 
coal, tar, benzol, coke, &c., without converting 
any of the energy of the fuel into smoke, which is not only 
wasteful but actively harmful. The power, heat and light 
thus generated should be capable of easy distribution wherever 
it is required ; and ifa large number of such generating stations 
were established all over the country, all linked up with each 
other, much of the existing expense and waste, and all the 
harmful effects of atmospheric pollution might be eliminated. 


such as 


tefore any irrevocable steps are taken in the direction 
either of the provision of electrical power on a large scale, 
or of smoke abatement, surely it would be well worth while 
to have a thorough investigation into the possibilities of a 
scheme such as I have hinted at. 


As regards possible future legislation we have the very good 
example of some of our gas legislation before us whereby 
it is provided that any increase cither of dividends on capital 
or of wages must be accompanied by a reduction of price 
to the consumers. 
can be made to coincide with increased efliciency.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. P. CoLrox, 

House of Commons. 


In this way the interests of all concerned 


THE ULTIMATE ISSUE: A SOCIALIST VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 

Sir,—All Socialists must read such a letter as that of Mr, 
Studdert Kennedy with gratitude and hope. 
one amongst several recent ones, that the Church is at last 
realizing that it cannot remain aloof from the great industrial 
problem of this age and people, or, at any rate, that it cannot 
remain aloof and live. 
** appeal to suspicion, class hatred and force ”’ 
and the “* godlessness and materialism ”’ 
uaiism. So far Socialists will have little difficulty in following 
him. He heads his next section **'The Only Way Out,” 
and he defines this way out in his first sentence :— 


Ifere is a sign, 


He begins by condemning alike the 
of Communism 
of extreme individ- 


“The only way of salvation is that men should come firmly 
to believe in the God of Unity and Love revealed by Christ, and 
to see the world as a home for a family and not as a battletield for 
rival armies.”’ 

To be frank it is somewhat difficult to see how this sentence 
helps us, though certainly it is equally diflicult to take excep- 
tion to anything in it. hard 
task that Mr. Kennedy sets the homeless, unemployed worker 


Yet surely it is a somewhat 


of our industrial cities when he asks him “ to see the world 
as a home for a family and not as a battlefield for rival 
armies.” 
it, but if he should for a second look at the world as it is the 
llusion will be shattered. I that we shall 
continue to believe that the worker will be well advised i 
he is up and doing in the great 


had 


If the worker shuts his eyes tight he may manage 


fear Socialists 


task of turning the world 
into “\a home for a family,” 
the eyes of faith 
of things anything he desires 


leave things, in fact, exactly as they are. 


rather than trying to develop 
into” the state 
is therefor content to 


which can * see present 


and 


In a word, though we are delighted to see the Church 
turning its attention to the real crucial problems of to-day, 
yet, at the risk of seeming uncourteous we feel bound te 
suggest that the Church should make up its own mind about 
the great moral issues involved before it sets out on a preaching 
mission. ‘These 
* Industrial Mission,” 
support, what do they 
consider that it is moral for an able-bodied citizen to live in 
jdleness from the wealth produced by others, even though 
We Socialists say that 
Lord 
What 


“sixty lay evangelists” of Mr. Kennedy's 
are asked t 


they . for 


whom we 
preach? Do 


for instance, 


instance, 


he has a perfect legal right to do so ? 
this is as much robbery as when a burglar rifles the till. 
Hugh Cecil says that it would be robbery to alter it ? 
do the “lay evangelists ” say ? 

Until the Church has faced squarely such great moral 
jssues, we do not believe that she can ever resume her rightful 
place as spiritual teacher of the nation. She make 
up her mind whether or no she will challenge the whole 


must 


great doctrine of unmitigated self-interest which is the avowed 
ereed of the business world of to-day. And 
only ask that while she is doing so she will bear in mind 
the clearly expressed admonitions of her Founder. Until 
she does this she will remain in the position of the churches 
of the nineteenth century, of which Mr. R. H. Tawney has 
written : — 


Socialists will 


dying, but 
for a 

lacked was 
wisdom, but 


“They relieved the wounded, and comfort: 
they dared not enter the battle. For men will fight 
cause in which they believe, and what the Church 
not personal virtue, or public spirit, or practical 
something more simple and more indispensable, something 
the Children of Light are supposed to impart to the 
the world, but which they could not impart, because they did not 
faith in their own creed and in their vocation to make 
So they made religion the ornament of leisur 
of the banner of a Crusade. ‘They became the home of ‘a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
They acquiesced in the popular assumption that the 
confined 


only 


whic} 
children of 


pe yssess it 
it prevail. 


instead 


where that 
and heat.’ 


acquisition of riches was the main end of man, and 
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themselves to preaching such personal virtues as did not conflict 


with its 





When she has done so she will become the great Christian 


society of which the same author says : 

not because its 
ause they are 
membership i.- 


standards are 
profoun lly 


nkin 


“It will appeal to n d, 
tical with those of the world, but bec 





different. It will win its rts, not because j 
volves no change in their manner of life, but because it involves 
a change so complete as to be ineffaceable. It will expect its 
adherents to fa ‘ 1omic ruin for the sake of their principles 
l | recently, it was faced every day by 





with the same alacri t 
the workman who sought to establish trade unionism among his 


fellows. It will define, with tl aid of those of its members who 
are engaged in different trades and occupations, the lines of conduct 
and organization which approach most nearly to being the practical 


application of Christian ethics in the various branches of economi: 
those of its members 


life, and, having defined them, will censure 
rebuke th 


who depart from them without good reason. It will 
man who oppresses his fellows for 
of the drunkard and adulterer.’’— 





open and notorious sin of the 
fr ly as that 


the sake of gain as fr 


Iam, Sir, &c., Saar. 


HUTS AND HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sin.—The present urgent requirement for cheap and rapidly 
constructed house accommodation prompts me to record my 
1855, I 
huts calculated 


herein on the largest seale. In 
witnessed the construction, at Aldershot, of 
to hold 8,000 men in the North Camp, and 12,000 men in the 


personal experienc 


South Camp. In addition there were numerous huts for hos- 
pitals, recreation rooms, stores, offices, &e.; so that though 
each hut sheltered twenty privates, the total number of these 
1,100. ‘Their life had been 


vet in 1883 twenty-eight 


buildings must have been over 


originally estimated at five years ; 
when for various reasons they 


they 


years after their construction 


were replaced by the present brick buildings were 


substantially sound, and had been subjected to few structural 


alterations or repairs. 


Their material was thick, tarred deals, overlapping and 


no steel lining, and no 
felt. They 


Their sole draw- 


resting on a slight brick foundation ; 


wood pulp packing: roofs thick-tarred proved 
dry, warm, comfortable and very healthy. 
back was that for about five weeks in winter they were often 
cold, and for five weeks in summer they were unduly 
The time occupied for the construction of these 1,100 
huts extended over about six months. Had they been steel- 
lined and pulp packed their lives might have been doubled or 


Obviously their total cost was comparatively insig- 


very 


warih. 


trebled. 


nificant.—I am, Sir, &c 


Henry KNO.LLyYs, 
Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 
25 Meyrick Park Crescent, Bournemouth, 


SCOTTISH RULERS AND BRITISH 
SENTIMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Spec7Taron.| 


Mr. Howard Ruff, in his letter in your issue of Decem- 
He categorically 


Sir, 
ber 20th, has fallen into a very serious error. 
states that in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet ** no 
representative of a constituency south of the Tweed held a 
seat.” In that Cabinet sat the following: Mr. H. J. Glad- 
stone, Home Secretary, M.P. for West Leeds ; Sir E. Grey, 
M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed ; Mr. Lloyd 
George, President of the Board of Trade, M.P. for Carnarvon 
Boroughs; Mr. A. Birrell, Chief Seeretary for Ireland, M.P. 
for North Bristol: Mr. John Burns, President of the Local 
Government Board, M.P. for North Battersea. I hope that 
you will insert this geographical correction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
IIucu I, Durron, 


Foreign Secretary, 


Pulatine Club, Chester. 


BANKING CREDIT 
[To the Editor of the SrpecTaToR.]} 
Sir,—In your issue of December 27th Mr. A. G. Sayers rails 
against the banks (the big five) in their control of credit as 
being ** simply tyrannical” and “ inimical tothe public interest,” 
and he instances the rebuilding of Regent Street instead of 
financing the building of houses for young people who want 
to marry and settle down as an example of what he means, 
Everyone sympathizes with the housing shortage and is at his 
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wit’s end to know how to remedy it at the present time, but 
the causes are many and various, and largely economic 
Banks, however, are not philanthropic institutions, and are 
benefit of their 


They owe a duty to the public and to the traders in particular, 


managed principally for the shareholders. 


one, are, I imagine, 
But 
house-building must obviously be judged on its merits and 


and provided the security is a sound 


ready and willing to lend when applied to. to finance 


with regard to security. 


What 


lending, and an expansion of credit, would be the resumption 


would give confidence and leas to an increase in 
of specie payments and the restoration of a free market in 
gold. I understand that Mr. Darlimg is of opinion that if this 
was done it would mean that we would be controlled from the 
United States of America. 
the first place, I do not believe it, and secondly, Iam convinced 
As Sumner, 


a great economist, points out, control is present where there 


This is quite beyond one. In 
that if it was possible America does not desire it. 


is convertibility as in America tu-day by the trade or specula- 
tion i1 the best sense controlling the currency, and where there 
is inconvertibility as in this country then the currency controls 
the trading. What we 
sound currency, and what Mr. Darling fails to perceive is that 


want is a free market in gold and a 


our national engagements, debts, &c., are not incompatible 
On the 
currency will help us to carry these burdens.—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. M. Mason. 


with a sound system. contrary a sound system and 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


AND JENNY LIND 


of the SPECTATOR. | 


HEMPEL 
| T'o the Editor 


Sir, In her letter, Spectator of 
December 13th, Mme. Hempel strangely contradicts her pre- 


MME. 


which appeared in the 


vious announcements, and I beg leave to point out the 

Mme. Hempel has been announcing herself as 
Mme. 
how strange it is “that a 


contradictions. 


** impersonating “> my mother, Jenny Lind, but in 


her letter to 
little turn of fate should transform me into a dual personality.”’ 


now ivVs 


you she 


Surely, if one is a person, one has no need to * impersonate.” 


Again, if over a thousand people 
recollections of my mother (and that would not exhaust th¢ 
would not 


have written to her their 


number who could do so), her memory seem to 


want so much reviving by a singer coming from abroad. 


Thirdly, our family’s objection to this impersonation of our 
mother is partly due to the fact 
remember her, or know her record, consider that Mme. Hempel 


that so many people who 


has not at all * submerged her own personality,” and, therefore, 
does not Mme Lind, 
contrary, gives a wrong impression of her. 
Finally, I would like to say, that, more than a year ago 
Mme. Hempel’s agents were aware of our objections, and in 
America they are also not unknown ; the refore, Mme. Hempel 
have been unaware of our opinions when she 


really recall Jenny but, on the 


ean hardly 
embarked on her campaign 

Mme. Hempel is so fine a singer that she can quite well 
rely on her own powers, and I can assure her that if she did 


again this year. 


so she would be applauded by many people who have abstained 
from attending her concerts from distaste of her impersonations 
of my illustrious mother.—I am, Sir, «c., 

JENNY MAUDE. 


TELEPATHIC HEARING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 


statement in f 


Sir.—In connexion with the your issue of 
December 20th that Professor Murray’s auditory system was 
rendered so sensitive during the experiments in thought- 
reading that it could record words spoken in another room 
at the other end of the house, may I relate the following, 
told to me by the late Dr. Dabbs, of Shanklin? The doctor 
had a patient very ill who suddenly became agitated, asserting 
he heard screams and cries. At the time the sufferer was 
supposed to be the victim of the hallucination of fever, 
but when the papers next day told of the loss of the * Eurydice ’ 
off the Isle of Wight and the time she foundered corresponded 
with the time when his patient had been so disturbed, Dr. 
Dabbs came to the conclusion that his patient had really heard 
the cries of the poor drowning lads though miles had intervened, 


—I am, Sir, &., GEORGIANA CASTLESTEWART, 
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“NIGGER HE MOTOR TRADE 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecravor.] [To the Editor of the Sprci ] 
: ‘ . - P 
Sir I wish to add my endorsement to Mr. Seoresby Rout- — Sir, May I take exception to your stat it that motop 
ledge’s letter in your issue of November 29th, condemning companies have not been injured or unempl nent « ) 
Mr. Julian Huxley’s use in your columns of the term “ nigger. by the removal of protective duti I hold sl 
This white man’s epithet of contempt for the coloured man the Rover and Rudge-Whitworth npan which 
is employed by no Americans of fine sensibilities and ts gener- till lately, been very prosperous, but hi: just rec 
ally banned in the United States from polite discourse like their annual reports saying that the in divic 
the parallel terms, ‘* dago” and ‘ kike,’ for Italian and Jew, — this year, on cither ordinary or preferenc hares I 
* 2 $9 . . : P _—_———— =< . > ? : : 
and ** chink for the Chinese. There may be a place fot sir, &C., li. R. ReEYNOLDs, 


branches of literature which take for 
But th 
ness with which the ordinary educated Englishman uses this 


* nigger’? in certain 
their theme the milieus in which it is used. callous- 
offensive term is one of the most shocking things that a well- 
bred American encounters when he visits your country. 
Careful American publications make a point of capitalizing 
the word “ Negro.’ In the past it has commonly been 
written with a small letter, but educated members of the 
coloured race, who are always keenly sensitive to diserimination, 
If ** Caucasian * and ** Mongolian” 
are written with capita} letters, why not * Negro ’” ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. Gorpon Wasson. 
* Current Opinion,” 50 West 47th Street, New York. 


December 18th. 


take legitimate exception. 


BACHELORS AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 





Sin, I think the reason * A Thankful Bachelor,” in your issue 
of November 29th, and many of his way of thinking. are so 
their 
bachelor 


with their servants is, they constantly have 


I know. TI had a 


household for many years, and never had any difliculty in 


happy 


* blind eye to the telescope.” 


either getting or keeping servants, but one day I made the 
unpleasant discovery through my kitchen-maid having a row 
with the cook that the latter, who had been many years In 
mv service, had regularly each week been sending a large cake 
to her relations and that many of my poultry had gone in 
Tam, Sir, &e., 


Now A THANKFUL 


] 


the sume direction ! 


Marriep MAN. 


MARK TWAIN 
| To the Editor of the Specrsxror. 
venture to think that Mr. Aldington misses the real 
point of Mark ‘Twain. I speak as an ignoramus, but it seemis 
to me that he is in the authentic line of Lewis Carroll, and 
It is 


delicious absurdity, not his satire, that he will 


hat his humour is of the very purest in its own kind. 


by his fun, hes 


live. The man who wrote that the walls of an American 
hotel were so thin * you could hear a lady changing her mind 
through them that ‘the report of his death was greatly 


exavecrated,” that * the meek shall inherit the Earth Was 
British, Rudvard 


would come mn suitable potnp, nding upon my 


spoken of the that (when about to visit 


Kipling) h 
avah, that an aneestor of his own ** once attended an execu- 
! 


tion and reeecived injuries from which he died,’ &¢., &e., &e., 
But Lam trenching on that 


surely deserved well of mankind. 


hieost pri kly what consiilutes 


Sir, KC., 


ol subjects himour, so I amy, 


C. M. Htupson, 


R Ss ly I ule, Hampstead, 
SIR DAVID IRSKINE 
| To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir \ memoir of the late Sir David Erskine is being eon piled 


at the request of hi 


family, who would be most grateful to 
any of your readers who could furnish any useful material 
What are y 
interesting letters from Sir David or referring to him. Ie 
held the posts ef Deputy Serjeant at Arms and Serjeant at, 
Arms in the Llouse of Commons from 1875 to 1915, forty vears 


chiefly required are personal recollections 


m all, and was, as I need hardly remind vou, a well-known 


both in and out of 
sent to me will be most carefully kept and returned to tl 


[ am, Sir, 4 


WC .4 


figure, Parliament. Any contributions 


owner 


A CRY FROM THE FAR 

[To the Editon of the Si rays | 
Sir I have replied with pleasure to the letter of Mr. F. W 
Philpot, Blue Ridge P.O., Alberta, Canada 


Knglish newspapers. But Mr. Philpot failed to state a vi 
ly 


I 
I 


relevant fact in these hard times—namel that newspa} 
and magazines may be sent to Canada and Newfoundlar 
at the following low rates: 6 ozs.. Id. ; 1: i] lid.: 2 
2d.; and so on, 3d. for each half-pound up to 5 Ibs. for 5d 


marked * Registered Pape 


[ know that a 3-lb. parc 


They should be 
or more weekly, l of papers sent 
Canada for 83d. is one of the 


These 


cheapest Kkindnesses one 


perform to-day. papers are passed on from home t 


home until worn out. Every week near! [ meet pee 
who are paying }d. for every 2 ozs. owing to t 
*“ magazine’ rate not being widely advertised It applies 
to no other dominion. Trusting the information may assist 
others.— I am, Sir, &c., C. Hunt. 


Manche ster, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrare ] 
Sir,—I have only just seen the letter to th Spectator 
Mr. F. W. Philpot with regard to his wish to receive further 


As itisar pteat 


Victoria League work to arrange for lon 


supplies of English periodicals. part of t! 


Britons, liv 
on the outskirts of the Empire, to receive ne 


yspapers and 


periodicals which, as Mr. Philpot truly say vould othery 
be thrown away, we are writing at on to him nel will 
see that he gets from members of the Vietot I cue ** some 


at regular interva fam 


Dray 


thing in the reading line ” Sir, & 


GERTRUDI secretary 


e 

J icloria League, »?) Eccleston Saua m 

London, SW. 4. 
TTT, CoOPDElTanTADp » a — . 
Pills SPECTATOR AND THE S.P.G. 
[To the Editor of the Serecravo 
Sir You have more than once put a kind not of my \ 
into the Spectato Just now several of marie 
are asking for « pies ol the Spectator. | iSO a Ver 
great demand for the week!y illustrated | My lett 
from abroad show how papers are passed on till they a1 
worn out, so it is indeed a link bety 1 Ilome and t 
Iempire.—I am, Sir, &e., 
(Miss) Marcarer L. Kyi \TRICK 
Newspaper 8S 1 i S.P.G. 





15 Tufton Street, Mestminster, S.W. 1. 


POETRY, 


A FAREWELL 
Say nothing. There is no 1 a 
I saw your finger flick the ash 
1 watched your furtive little dee 
The flung medallion; IL heard it h 
Daintily, featherlike, in the water. 
\ keepsake ? Do I seem brokenh g: 
My dear, 'm but a poet, a reporter 


My heart makes copy. Ink has started! 





a= 


«v, 


— 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


PEACOCK’S NOVELS 
The Halliford Edition of the Works of Thomas Love Peacock. 


Edited by H. F. B. Brett Smith, M.A., and C. E. Jones. Vols. 
11.—V. (Constable. £4 4s.) 


Ir is a great day in a man’s life when he discovers Landor, 
a dismal one when he comes to the end of Landor and finds 
there are no more of the breed ;_ but there is warm consolation 
to be found in Peacock. Their differences are perhaps greater 
than their similarity, for cach in his own way is unique. 
Yet they have some things in common ; each is a lover of the 
classics, a ferocious Whig tempered by Greek and good wine, 
a contemner of all pettiness, greed and self-interest ; cach has 
« fondness and facility for dialogue and each writes a stately 
a carillon in comparison with our 
dinner-bell Landor the and the 
more fertile mind, composed more sustained and tremendous 
Peacock was the more satirical and had 
They are Fuller's great galleon and swift 
pinnace over again. Perhaps it is too much to say that they 
for all time, but assuredly they were for more than their 
Time, which 


prose which rings like 


sentences. was greater 


prose harmonies ; 
the nimbler wit. 


were 
ewn age: which neglected them shamefully. 
has reduced to nullity so many reputations which once out- 
shone theirs, has mellowed their prose. 

An edition of Landor is kept in print, but Peacock was 
almost unobtainable until Messrs. Constable provided those 
who can afford it with this handsome, this ideal edition. The 
material form of the books and the editing are completely 
satisfactory. The four volumes (out of the eventual ten) now 
issued contain all the novels except Headlong Hall; and, 
though most of the poems and the criticism are to come, they 
sive a fairly complete idea of Peacock’s work and personality. 

These prose pieces should not be judged as novels, but as 
lialogues amplified by description. The plots, the machinery, 
ire usually rather feeble. Maid Marian and Elphin have a 
certain consistency, since they are drawn from Robin Hood 
ind Welsh ballad literature, but the others circle nominally 
The device in Melin- 
court of an orang-outang baronet and member for a rotten 
thin; the Nightmare Abbey 
performs no particular function ; numerous other faults of 

In fact, the story part of 
importance compared with 


nbout one or more gentle love affairs. 


borough soon wears ghost in 
construction might be mentioned. 
Peacock’s novels is of very little 
the characters, descriptions and, above all, the conversation. 
It is rich, genial, witty talk, such as one dreams of hearing, 
und never does hear, owing to the marked partiality of our 
intellectuals for malicious gossip about one another. 
Peacock’s best talkers are his parsons. ‘True, in the earlicr 
novels, when he was under the influence of the philosophes 
and himself nearly as wild a Jacobin as Shelley (but with a 
taste for Madeira and a kindly contempt for * the rabble”), 
his parsons are poor creatures. The Rev. Mr. Grovelgrub and 
the Rev. Mr. Portpipe are little better than worms and villains ; 
but as Peacock developed more and more into a genial, if 
irritable Epicurean, his parsons grew with him, became portly 
scholars, learned wits, philosophers. The Rey. Mr. Grovelgrub 
becomes that splendid, amiable and very solid butterfly, the 
Rey. Dr. Folliott, and that scarcely less impressive figure, the 
Rev. Dr. Opimian. ideal 


Epicuri de grege porct ; 


These are sublimated, 


ripe scholars with Aristophanes and 


parsons ; 
Rabelais ever on their lips; excellent judges of good cheer 5 
men of intellectual pith and moral worth ; polished Dr. John- 
sons of the cloth. Folliott to a Scotsman, 


“T sav every nation has seme eximious virtue ; 


‘Sir.’ says Dr. 


and your 
country is pre-eminent in the glory ol fish for breakfast.”’ 

The only possible objection to Dr. Folliott is his pudic 
protest against Mr. Crochct’s collection of V« 
illiberality not credible in so excellent a scholar. Ifere, rather, 
Folliott :— 


nuses; an 


is the truc 





‘““The Reverend Doctor Folliott to yx his departur * about ten 
o'clock, to walk home to his vicarage. There was no moon; but 
T n cht was bright and clear, and afforded } im as J ich light is 
} needed. He pau lan ent by the Roman camp, to listen to 
the nightingale ; repeated himself a passage of Sophocle 
proceeded through the parl ite, and entered the narrow lene that 
] to the village He walked on in a very pleasant mood of the 
stata called reverie; in which fish and wine, Greek and P litical 


economy, the sleeping Venus he 
Folliott, 


obscura over the 


had left behind and poor dear Mrs. 
to whose fond arms he wa 


returning, passed as in a Camera 
tablets of h : 


lmaginatior 
I would wager that “ passage of Sophocles *” came from the 
great nightingale chorus in Gdipus Coloneus. 

Only less delightful than these urbane clergy-ideal projec- 
tions of Peacock’s own temperament is the Friar Tuck of his 
Maid Marian, an ingenious blend of Falstaff and Iriar John 
of the Peacock has one virtue in with 
Rabelais and Scott, and, indeed, nearly all writers who approach 
and that and 
quantity of the food and drink consumed by his characters 
(and, as it were, vicariously by his readers) to soften the 
austerity of the lofty converse held by these philosophers. 
Dickens is at his best with homely rejoicings, from Mrs. 
Bardell’s simmering pig’s trotters to the Christmas party at 
Dingley Dell; Scott loves to sit down before huge venison 
pasties and double black-jacks of humming strong October ; 
but Peacock is more varied and dwells upon the kindly com- 
(Does 


Janquet and 


Funnels. common 


epic grandeur ; is the substance, excellence, 


forts of suffering humanity with peculiar exultation. 
he not profess a special admiration for Plato's 
for Athenacus, whose book is one perpetual banquet?) Tis 
‘drink a bottle of Madeira like water,” when distrac- 
His Welshmen are 


a master of the art of quafling 


lovers 
tedly meditating on their cruel fair ones. 
His Friar Tuck is 


unlimited beakers of sack. 


rarely sober. 
Few professors of comely gluttony 
have ever rivalled the Rey. Dr. Folliott ; and surely no pro- 
cession of Christmas fare ever equalled for exuberance that 
described in the festivities at Chainmail Hall, from the pre- 
boar’s head to the 
required two men to carry,” 
that 
complains that there is 


liminary ‘enormous sausage which it 
” 


and the “ gigantic plum-pudding 
And then Dr. 
no fish in this mediaeval repast 


world ! Foliiott actually 


' 


image of the 
There is something Homeric about this. As Peacock points 
>> 


all day 


heroes and heroines of Homer 
until the 
Peacock’s run them fairly close. Moreover, 


out with enthusiasm : 


used to eat and drink etting sun” and 
when the ladies 
have retired and the punch-bowl is half-empty, the gentlemen 
rouse the night-owl with a catch such as is searcely to be heard 
in English literature since Toby Belch was cup-shotten with 
Sir Andrew. 


very rhythm of the glee in Melincourt :— 


You can hear the cheerful, vinous voices in the 


** Tn life three ghostly friars were we, 
And now three friar! iosts we be 
Around our shadow t é placed, 


The spectral bowl before us float 


With wine that none but ghosts car , 
We wash our unsubstantial throat 
Three merry ghosts—t! merry gh { merry 
ghosts are we 
Let the oc in be Port nd we'll th I 
To be laid in that Red S E 
These were surely the ghosts of Merry Kneland, whose 
saicty was not of the sort to be satisfied by the apostolic 


injunction: ‘ Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” 

That festive English song is in odd contrast to the fervid 
French Melineourt. Old Lord Monboddo’'s 
queer fancies about the tailless man (see Boswell, passim), 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Monte d’Argens, 
strangely mingled with Greek poetry, Italian romance, British 


sie philosophy ” of 


squieu, Louvet§ are 
prejudices and willowly ladies with delicious corkscrew curls. 
As Peacock aged and matured (the language of \ intners seems 
appropriate) he shed his Jacobinism and his ladies became even 
more delicious, more chaste, more exquisitely cultivated. They 
are promoted from novels and the harp to Livy and Boiardo ; 
and their delicacy of sentiment would stagger the amateur 


of contemporary nymphs : 


** He sealed his claim agalt his time it was on her Jip Phe 
rose again mantled on her checks, but the blush was heightened to 
damas! She withdrew herself from his arms, saying On fo 
all, til! you have an indisputable right 


Now, if a misquotation of the elegant Mr. Smangle may be 
allowed, that is a devilish pleasant lady-like way of reminding 


2 fellow that his intentions 


It must be allowed as a 


are strictly honourable. 


virtue in Peacock that his 


} 
hnoveis 


end in a very comfort ible and delightful way, as all novels and 
comedies did before we became » clevel and self-consel us 
and psychological ; and that is, with a peal of wedding-bells 
and a happy-ever-alter. There is an orgy of matrimony at the 
end of Gryll Grange when no fewer than two ladies and seven 
females are simultaneously united to two gentlemen and scvel 
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honest fellows. The parson, of course, was the Rev. Dr. 
Opimian, whose allocution at the wedding-breakfast ended 
with a request that a bottle of champagne should be held 
behind each guest and that the corks should fly off in a joyous 
salvo. 

This bricf note cannot be closed without a reference to the 
beautiful passages of descriptive prose which may be found 
in all these novels. The best are rather too long to quote, but 
the following will give some idea of what Peacock could do when 
he felt disposed to write a purple passage :— 

*T am in fine company,’ said th> baron. 

‘In the very best of company,’ said the friar, 
of Nature, and in’ the midst of her own nobility. 
LOO lly grove 1s our palace : the oak and the beech are it 
and its canopy the sun and the moon and the stars are its ever 
lasting lamps: the grass, and the daisy, and the primrose, and the 
manv-coloured floor of green, white, yellow and blue ; 
flower, and the IVY, 
orations, its curtains and its tapestry : the lark, and the 
and the nightingale, are its unhired minstrels 


high court 
The 


colonnade 


‘in the 


Is it not so ? 


violet, are its 
the may woodbine, and the eglantine, and the 
are its cde 
thrush, and the 


iinnet, 


musicians, 
Ricuarp ALDINGTON. 


COMPETITION 
THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR ” OFFERS 
A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN ORIGINAL FOUR-LINE 
EPIGRAM ON ‘* THE MODERN WORLD.” 


RULES. 


must be received on or before Friday 


1. All 


January 


entri 
2ord., 


2. Envelopes must be addressed: “ Epigram,”’ the 


Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2. 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of 


every competitor must be written clearly at the foot of hts 
manuscript. 

t. The 
for the competition, nor can he enter into correspondence 


itditor cannot return any manuscript submitted 


with competitors. 
5. The Editor 
manuscript submitted. 


reserves. the right of printing any 
6. Any epigram which mentions psycho-analysis, rejuyvena- 
tion, Bolshevism, jazz, modern poetry or modern art will be 
severely handicapped, but not necessarily disqualified. 
[In reply to inquiries, the Editor would inform competitors 
that the epigrams must contain neither more nor less than 
four lines of verse, and that each competitor may send in as 


many epigrams as he wishes.] 


» a 
BOOKS 
THIS WEEK'S 
Tr is with a kind of that we see, alter the tidal wave 


of the last months, that all the publishers together 
have been able to muster up no more than a dozen and a half 


BOOKS 
relief 
two 


books for this week. The most notable are Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays which make up Volumes NIX. to XNXI. of Messrs. 
Mr. BE. V. Lucas 
has written essays on Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, and Chardin 


Ileinemann’s Manalon Edition of his works. 


and Vigee-Lebrun which are published by Methuen in three 
small volumes, each illustrated with twelve photographs of 
the work. The 
biographical sketches with little attempt at serious criticism. 
Cassells send us a collection of pen-and-ink drawings called 


artist's essays are no more than pleasant 


Changing London, by Itanslip Fletcher, which have been 
appearing in the Sunday Times. 
sketches, but there is a true feeling of London in them, and 
one distinct though melancholy pleasure from Mr. 
Fletcher's record of the Quadrant and of Regent Street before 
their demolition. Scribners send us The Faith of a Liberal, 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, 

We regret that in our review of The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (December 20th) we did not mention that the book is 
published in Great Britain by the Oxford University Press, 

Tue Lirerary Eprror, 


They are unpretentious 


gets a 


THE 


After Lenin. 


TRUTH ABOUT 


By Michael Farbman. 


RUSSIA 
(Leonai ar ns. ‘ 6d 


Russia it is ** Farbman 
This is because Mr. Michael F 
allowed himself to be bullied into believing either the Bolshe- 


In the case of and the field 


has never 


first 
nowhere.’ arbman 
vists or their opponents. Almost alone of qualified observers 
the 


no stage in 


calm in face of one of the greatest 
events in history. At the a 
Russia during the last ten years has he allowed his emotions 


to get the better of able to 


he has remained 


stonishing story of 


him, and he has always been 

observe each change in the kaleidoscopic scene. 
This new book of his is, we imagine. the result of his last 

visit to Russia, 


four parts. 


in Mareh of last year. He divides it into 


The first he calls *“* Leninism without Lenin.” 


In it, if we are not mistaken, what he wishes to say is that the 
revolution is over. 

‘After all, a great revolution jis not} but a change f 
property rights. Many people n I leeply convin 
that the confiscation of the landlords’ estate I was sl 
robbery ; but it must not be forgotten that the R n peasants 
take a very different view of the transaction ! them the expr 
priation of the landlords was a sheer act of justice inspire 
Once then the change of property rights 1] ni J e, tl 
revolution is practically over. The very men v terday 
bent on destroying the property of othe \ found to-ds 
the most conservative in retaining what tl the gan 
the revolution. No waving of the red fila lulgence 
revolutionary jargon can alter the fact tl I 1 peoy 
has never in history been so complet int quiring and 
retaining property as at the present time. 

In the second part, which he ealis * The New Economie 
Policy and the Workers,” his object is to tell the story of th 


last two years of Bolshevist rule, and to chronicle the effect 
But in so doing he 
Bolshevik 


of their great reversal of policy. Is con 


pelled to tell over again much of the old story of the 


revolution—how Lenin came to Moscow to find himself in a 
minority of one, even in his own party, on the question of the 
overthrow of the Kerensky Government by she 

demoniacal force of personality, he carried his own party 
with him ; and how they (atiny group of theorists and fanaties) 
acquired in a few short weeks such power as the Tsar never 


wielded, and have ever since maintained it with a ruthlessness 


he never equalled. Mr. Farbman gives a simple explanation 


of these astonishing facts. 


The more the revolution is studied, t] ! it be 
evident that it was Lenin’s attitude to tl of vern 
mental power that gave him and his party t ! Indeed, 
the Polshevik attitude to power, th appet 1 r, th 
steady undeviating advance to it, and thei is exert 
and successful retention of it, constituted t cru npa b 
line of demarcation between the Bolsheviks ar t ther Sociali 
parties in Russia . . . and while the ot . t parti 
trembled at the very idea that power might fall to their hands, 
th Bolsheviks were the only party of the Let ! definitely 
and persistently fought for power. But tl { t f power we 
so contrary to the traditions of Russian p that even 
the Bolshevik rank and file had time and again to be reassured 
by Lenin that the assumption of power was nec y and by no 
yneans wicked or degrading. On the very ev f the Bolshevik 
revolution he issued a pamphlet in which he ‘I continue 
to believe that any political party—especik a party which 
represents a progressive ¢ lass would lose the right t xist, would 
be unworthy to be considered a party at ail, we | unt for le 
than nothing, if it refused power when there y a chance of 


obtaining it.’ ” 

We can well believe that this is a complete and sufficient 
The truth, as Mr. 
Farbman elsewhere points out, is, of course, that in Russia the 
nation and the had 
separate and even conflicting entities, 


SUCCESS. 


explanation of the Bolshevist 
Government n two utterly 
that the Left 
Wing parties were so utterly imbued with minority psychology 
that th 
that they themselves should in time become a g¢ 


always bec 
and 
—the psychology of opposition and agitation idea 


vernment 


was utterly abhorrent to them. But interesting and 
historically important as are these questions, we realize 
when we come to Part 3 of Mr. Farbman’s book that he does 


Russian 
State,” 


consider them the fundamental facts of the 
Revolution. He calls Part 3 * The Peasants and the 
and in it we realize that all these questions of Bolshevik and 
Menshevik, of Left Wing 
Trotsky against Stalin, are the trivial froth on the 
that ; 
Russia from end to end. 

We cannot enter here into Mr, Farbman’s exposition 


not 


Communism 
rreat wave of agrarian revolution which has swept over 


of the 


against Lenin, of 
surface of 





}! 
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But his conclusion is that at 


ite of Russian agriculture. 
enormous cost and with colossal effort the peasants have at 





last achieved real economic freedom, and have swept away 
those obstacles to their 


always stood tn their way. 


vast material progress which have 





The obstinate and lor ntinued struggle of the peasar for 
the land and prod idoubtedly most devastating in its 
effects ; but with all the terrible waste it entailed it brought with 
it « enormou The seven years of continuous war, 
revolution and ely wal ‘ hh the peasants end ired, and the 
pas resi ’ ch the made to the Bolshevik food army 
nd lL deeres ive them a political education which will prove 
invaluable to tl Into these seven years they may be said to 
have crowded the experiens of two generations. They are now 
In a position to vote all their energies to satisfying their newly 

d sense of ownership, ft from the paralyzing interference 

ite. landlord or villa commune. If there still remain con- 

hich I k tl it le pment they may safely he 

trusted to eradicate them. They now understand their strength 
nd are self-conscious ¢1 X to see where danger les and how 
to 1 S it. went million peasant hou ‘holds are now about 


to be tested by the marl 


In other words, Russia is now entering upon a stage of 
capitalistic agriculture, unlimited by feudal and communistie 
Indecd, it 


ereat and important reform that the Bolshevists 


restrictions, 


that the 


is perhaps not paradoxical to say 


really 


have effected, or, rather, that has been effected during their 
period of rule, is the abolition of the Mir, or village commune, 


the one genuinely communistic institution which has ever 


existed in Russia ! As a matter of fact, it seems that the Mir 
as not even yet disappeared, but the Bolshevists are even 
now organizing a great cducational campaign geainst it and 


its “ strip system of cultivation, and in favour of modern 


small-ownership methods ! 
Mr. Farbman ends his tussia 

a Market.” H 
is an enormous field for 
British 


prefer the prosperity of t 


book with a part devoted to ‘ 
shows, we hold convincingly, that there 
Anolo-Russian trade and commerce, 
and should 


eir peoples to the upsetting of each 


t 


if ever both the Russian Governments 


] 
ymumend anyone who docs not wish 
Bolshevist atrociti or of the atrocitics 
White Armies of Deniken or of Kolehak, and 
! 


hich kind of Russian proved the mor« 


oth rs appl earts. We re 
to read of 
mitted by the 
who is not 
barl 

> 


»f conditions in Russia t 


ecom- 


interested in w 
wants to understand the realities 
-day, to study Mr. Farbman’s book, 


arous, but wh incerely 


A NOTE ON CHARACTER 


To the Unknown God. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape. 6 


ONI approach Mr. 
lis 
when he suddenly stepped out of the groves of Delphi, with 
the final that 
drawn upon his head the disgust of both the older and his own 
Now that his utterances in the Adelphi have been 
presented in book form, we are able a little 
dispassionately. I must say that I feel the hue and cry 
What, after all, is Mr. Murry’s fault ? 
Ile says in his preface that he has been accused of vanity. 
Sut I 
int might be 


Murry nowadays with a certain amount 


‘ 


discon erting f 


of timidity. conduct a few years 


ago, 


divination the object of life was to live, has 
encration, 
to examine them 
wre 
were exaggerated. 


imagine that all people are vain. 
ealled 


hetween the self-rightcousness of the Pharisee and the humility 


The chastity of the 


vanity, and there is a_ relationship 


the truly religious seer, which makes judgment a rash 
undertaking for the critic. We 
this 
and there is 


hear so much general condem- 


nation in world. Such and such a man “is a terrible 


person ! an end to it. 
Why peopl 
nob dy 


are so intolerant, so petty-minded, so jealous, 


vill say—to anybody else ; but we all know that our 
between, 
tired, 


or we are anxious 


calm and dispassionate moments few and far 
and that throughout the 


or hunery, or have cold feet. or toothach« 


are 


majority of the day we are 


about our incomes, or the repereussion of our present opinions 
some future persona All these 
il in the practice of our own ideals of justice and charity. 


| necessity. factors make 





On one occasion they make us sentimentally lenient; on 


another they prod us to vindictive cruelty. jut since pain 


and weariness, with the occasional interruption of intoxicating 
ire the 


} 
b rinning come 
+ 


perpetual conditions of our lives, we must in the 
to an understanding with ourselves, and resolve 
) carry our power of judgment above the weltering chaos of 
Sensations by which we normally react to life, 


All this is rather 


a display of one’s personal, and none too 


clean, linen; but Mr. Murry puts one into this mood. His 
own is contagious. When we cast off our inherited and time- 
evolved dignity, the protozoie reptile shows through. It is a 


necessary experience if we are to discover ourselves and our 


true position in life ; but if we do it publicly, there is a danger 
that we may betray the compact of silence and repression on 
which human society is founded. That is why Mr. James 


Joyee is so repulsive to most people who have a conscious and 
thought-engendered belief in 
therefore, that Mr. Murry, 
should adopt the experiments in publicity 


author of Ulusses. 


morality. I ams surprised, 
who so strongly condemns Joyee, 
of course, in a 


lesser degrec of the 


Many of his critics, however, accuse him of what they 
consider a more heinous crime, and that is, insinverity. They 


say that the spiritual revelation of which he tells us is a vulgar 
That, I think, is not matter for mortal critics. It 
is one between Mr. Murry ealls ** The Unknown 
God.” Only those two can thresh out the truth ; and if it is 
to Mr. Murry’s discredit, th that he 


disappear down the waters of despair: and there will be no 


sham. 
and what he 


n I imagine will speedily 


need for the right: with their 
spotless hands. 
I think ttitude towards 


rather by terror than by justice, and the pe 


ous many to fan the stream 


is occasion d 


rson to blam« 


this a him, however, 


this is Mr. Murry himscif He has broken the compact of 
silence, and foreed us to hear him in the eonfessional box. 
It is very embarrassing for us, and shows a certain crude 


ingenuousness in him which brings its own punishment. It 


id vilified when he should be 


makes him misunderstood 
sympathetically received. But even on this score, judgment 
should be reserved while we consider his personality as revealed 


in his lite 

Mr. 
Whether 
preoccupation with bo rk e 7 


rary career, 


Murry is a bookman rather than a man of action. 


inclination foreed 
do not know ; but it 


eircumstances him to this 


is obvious 


that his eloistral life, a upon a disposition which ly 
himself tells us is ‘* oddl tached from life,’ and which 
“likes to be solitary,” has retarded the usual spiritual-—I do 
not say mental — procs which the human soul Is dis- 
ilusioned, and led to look upon itself in utter nakedness. 


These 


ave too timid, and too inexpert 


a time of youth when we 
them. 
troubles of 


processes comm<e nly occur at 


to expres They are, 


too, so frequentiy mixed up with the first sexual 


life, that it is impossible to isolate them, and frequently they 


eo unrecognized, so that in the ungartered lover no one diag- 


noses the symptoms of this terrible fever which results from 
the first chilline reeognition of 

One cannot help feeling that 
through the 


with 


Reality. 

Mr. Murry has 

and for the 

certaint how lonely the 


recently been 
first 


human 


delirium of this fever, time has 


known piercing soul 


really is in its setting amid the spheres, where it gropes in 
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} ] nd eat for petr 


“oo oe ne dem i that I 
a high natural benzo! tent, which is procurable 
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honour, this Company d not market petrol with 
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more than the price linary petrol 


Mr. H. Massac Buist he “ Observer,” Noy. 30. 
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ignorance of the language of the atom. To think that the 
soul cannot become intimate with this strange environment, 
or learn its tongue, would be to despair indeed, and a resolution 
of folly as well as cowardice. Mr. Murry cannot be accused 
of that. It is evident that he has fought, and is fighting, all 
the more fierecly because the struggle has come belatedly. 
lie may have expected to avoid it. He may not have been 
but I think his mind is too fine, and could not 
But he certainly has not known how 


aware of it 
have been so obtuse. 
this agony is common to everybody, and how self-absorbed 
it makes us. It may be that self-preservation is the reaction 
to it. If so, it is common to all life ; man, beast, and * rocks 
and stones and trees.” I think the effort to override this 
pain is what we call the force of Evolution. But one thing 
we do know its throes make us, as creatures with Nature, 
red in tooth and claw. 

Mr. Murry has not counted on that. 
he must have acquired a theoretical evaluation of the charit- 
Man is charitable, up to a point ; but there 
are certain intimacies which make him fearful ; he feels that 
he is being fettered in his struggle to conquer this environment 
of pain, and to subdue it to his purpose, which is to win 
Mr. Murry has intruded those intimacies, with the 
He has been called pretentious, conceited, 
intelligent 


Sitting in his study, 


ableness of Man. 


serenity. 
inevitable result. 
egotistical. All these qualities are phases of the 
mind, and the disturbance they create in a man’s relationship 
with his fellows is only incidental. 

To sum up, I feel that Mr. Murry’s book is the expression of a 
It is important to him; but to 
the reader it cannot be other than distressing, since it has the 


transitional period in his life. 


vagueness, the gaucherie, and the false starts, peculiar to a 
mind in that period of growth. I hope that Mr. Murry the 
critic will finally absorb these divisions of his personality, to 
his own benefit, and to the advantage of modern criticism of 
English literature. In the meantime, I prefer to retain my 
respect for him as a sincere thinker and an honest man. 


Ricuarp Cuurcw, 


AT THE BACK OF BEYOND 


The Falkland Islands. By VY. F. Boyson. With Notes on the 
Natural History, by Rupert Vallentin. Illustrated. (Clarendon 
Press 15s.) 

The Riddle of the Pacific. By J. Macmillan Brown. Illustrated. 
(Fisher Unwin. 30s.) 


Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari. An Account of the 


hunting tribes inhabiting the great arid plateau of the Kalahari 
desert, their precarious manner of living, their habits, customs 
ind beliefs: with some reference to Bushman art, both early 
and of recent date, and to the neighbouring Afriean tribes. By 
Ss. S. Do i F.R.G.S., Illustrated. (Seeley, Service and Co, 
ks.) 


the 
Only 


Macaulay's schoolboy could be expected to cope with such 


WueErti the Falkland Islands, Easter Island, and 
Kalahari desert ? and what do you know about them ? 


are 


au question in a geography paper. Three books of consider- 


able bulk may be recommended to those desirous of answering 
: g 


it—and more particularly Mr. Boyson’s volume on the 
Falklands, a model of what such a thing should be. The 
situation of the Falklands is, of course, known (if vaguely) 


but 
critical 


to a considerable number of persons not the series of 
decided that at a 191 t 
Great Britain should possess a harbour and coaling station 
off the America, Or 
The British three 
picking up unconsidered trifles 
the fabric of 
slow and apparently reluctant 

First 1501 
I’rench, Falklands were 


chances which moment of 


south-east coast of was it chance ? 


have had a way for some centuries of 


which somehow work into 


been gencrally 
this 


by Portuguese and next 


sea Acquisition has 


power. 
never more so than in 
sighted in 
the 


maps from 1507 onwards, under 


mstance. 
vear by vaguely charted on 
various names: they were 
reconnoitred from shipboard by successive captains, but till 
1689 no man seems to have set foot among their opulation 
and other birds still Now 
a ship watered there, in the eighteenth century 


Chatham's day 


of penguins fearless of 
and then 


but only in 


man. 


was settlement attempted, by 


au Frenchman, Bougainville, Montealm’s aide-de-camp, who 


carried thither a couple of families from the lost Arcadia. 
The expedition was manned mostly from St. Malo, and the 
name used by the French was les ‘les maloaines. Next year, 
1765, Commodore, afterwards Admiral, Byron, was sent out 


— f ar , a Det ao - 
IIe entered and named Port Egmont 


on West Falkland, sailed round the islands, nam 


to survey the islands. 
no headlands, 
discovering the French 


and went away without colony fully 


established at Port Louis on East Falkland in the bight of 
au deep bay whose opening he recorded. A second British 
expedition under MacBride put up a block house at Port 
Mgmont and was almost a year in the islands before it dis- 
covered the French. Then began the first of many diplomatic 
quarrels over possession. Spain claimed ownership and 


negotiated France out—a pity for colonization had been well 
started ; and for ten years Spain held one port, Britain the 
other, each periodically giving the other notice to quit. In 
1770 the Spanish put the English out and there was talk of 
war, from what called in a pamphlet 
‘the empty sound of an ancient title to a Caribbean rock 


arising Johnson 


»-- Which not the southern savages have dignified with 
linbitation.” Those English and Spaniards alike who had 
the task of occupation showed one common desir« to get 
out. England got out first—leaving nothing at Port Eoemont 
but a notice that trespassers would be prosecuted. When 


South America broke away from Spain it claimed this 
uppanage, and there was an Argentine rule up to 1834, under 


right to govern 


and their 
disputed, sometimes by Britain, sometimes by the 
United States. When the Argentines departed, after the 
murder of their last Britain took up the 
whalers and s 


which the action of governors 


was 
governor, charee, 


as a matter of ocean police : ilers were now 


numerous on the shores. It took nearly fifty years of in 
decision to transform the occupation into a colony but 
in 1914 there was a formally organised colony there, thirty- 
four years old with a wireless installation. It was self- 


t Great Britain 
from fifty to a hundred thousand before that, it 
bargain when Von Spee had to be dealt wit! 


supporting from 1880 onwards, and if it had e« 
was a good 
Now, with 
its population of two thousand, it is a headquarters of whaling 


and in a modest 


way a potential source of food supply 
but probably its contribution to history has been made. 
Mr. Rupert Vallentin, a naturalist 


as observe, adds some delightful chapters about 


who can write as well 
bird lit 
- -penguin, goose, skuas, and the rest of them Apparently 
the skua was designed to prevent other birds from becomin; 
too 


could be made for suppression of this now unnecessary pirate 


numerous in natural conditions. It looks as if a eas 


Life is more interesting than death and so less space must 
be given here to Mr. Macmillan Brown’s fascin: study ol 
Easter Island, a thousand miles from the n¢ 
thousand from the nearest considerabl 


iting 
irest land, seven 
civilisation, inhabited 
by a handful of natives who would be miserable if they 
and filled with 
grandeur that rivals the Pyramids. 
constructed with blocks, 

squared to their emplacement, and these vast 
of them seventy feet high, cannot, he thinks, be 
such folk as now live there ; and by 

(into which a good deal of imagination enters), 


were 


not so cheerful ; funereal monuments of a 
These stone platforms 
gigantic accurately planned and 
statues, 


the work cf 
a process ol 


some 


reasonins 
working on 
the suggestions of local legend and mythology, Mr. Macmillar 
Brown infers that an island empire in the Pacific disappeared 

Mr. Brown, 
Zealand, 


knowledge of the immediat 


under water within the last few centuries. who 


is Chancellor of the University of New writes as 


becomes his office with deep 


object, illustrated by such study of perhaps related antiquity 
among the Peruvian remains. 


The antiquities which Mr. Dornan has studied among 
the inhabitants of the Kalahari desert are contemporary 
Man himself is here the survival. The bushmen of Soutl 


Africa are in his judgment one with the pygmies of Central 
African forests—differing only, as beasts also differ, according 
to the of life in plain 

are they that even to-day they make paintings 


conditions forest or So primitive 
and drawings 


as their 


them an extant 


their art is as instinctive 
Practically we have in 


document upon the beginnings of human civilis 


like those of cave man: 
reading of a spoor. 
ition: the mer 
animal 
him, as the 


Bushman, a hunter, who does not even domesticate 
precedes the herdsman, and is beaten out by 


herdsman in turn is beaten out by the tiller of the soil 
Bushmen, Hottentot, Bantu are still extant types and tl 

Impact on each other is almost even now in progress. This 
is the book’s main interest; but it is full of ethnological 


Which of us knew that the 


primitives could actually run down a iraffe ol 


detail, and also of field craft. 


eland ? 
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never argue that a reviewer ought to pass hasty judgments : 
he ought to spend all the labour at his disposal in making his 
intuitions clear to himself, till they reach the status of 
judgments ; 
the occasion demands—majestically, before his readers. His 
handbooks to teach him expression should be Whateley’s 
Logic, Schopenhauer’s Art of Controversy, and a pocket Life 
of Napoleon. We must be moderately civilized, that is to 
say; but all the rest, the most incalculable and important 
part, hangs on the quality of his primary reactions : and 
those he must not manoeuvre ; he must never attempt to 
display himself as better than he really is; he must lay 
himself open to be judged as freely as he himself is judging. 
As to Proust, then. If someone had asked me, in private 
and with no grandeur of approach, what I thought of Proust, I 
should probably have replied, ** Quite interesting, but rather 
And that is ever so obviously no fit judgment for a 
review. Itis here that Whateley comes in, Limagine. Opinion 
and expression must be purified and made lucid. After that, 
with help from Schopenhauer, examples must be worked 


a bore.” 


in to give an appearance of good sense and righteousness. 
Finally, the reviewer puts on a mood of taking himself 
seriously : I might call this exercise the Imitation of Napoleon. 

Marcel Proust, who throughout his life had suffered from a 
complicated and disastrous asthma, cutting him off from any 
quick succession of experience and from the sturdier joys of 
the body and the mind, when at last he was reduced to staying 
indoors and had the certain prospect of death before him, 
set himself with energy and persistence to the task of recalling 
the circle of diplomats and aristocrats among whom he had 
lived. It was an odd and rather laughable order of society, 
soon to fade out of the world, but still trailing with it a part 
of the old glory of systematic manners, leisure, cultivation, 
and coherent standards. His own childhood was to be por- 
trayed, too ; he was trying to bring back the sensations which 
had troubled that eccentric, hyperaesthetic body of his. As a 
man with rheumatism reacts uneasily and vividly to the 
approach of rain or cold winds, so he, with a hundred ailments 
about him, had been unusually affected by the smell or feel 
of everything in his vicinity. It was natural, too, that he 
should have a peculiar awareness to the relations of men with 
their fellows ; for his illnesses forced him into a detachment 
in which he could well observe such relations, and made them a 
chief interest for his mind. 

It is not a great ambition to attempt to immortalize so 
straight forwardly the circumstances of one’s own life, the whole 
of one’s own past ; genius delights more in the creation of new 
worlds than in the imitation of old, and the autobiographical 
novel corresponds, on the plane of literature, to the I 
mummy, to the demand for the immortality of the body. The 
ideal in this kind could be no more than an infinitely suggestive 
record of fact and of process of mind ; and, though it is true 
that life as it comes to us is the one true type of art, yet the 
past itself can never be exhaustively understood, and every 





‘gyptian 


re-creation of fact, from however many aspects viewed, must 
fall abysmally beneath the perfection of art: it is possible 
to approach perfection only by inventing facts from intuition - 
for it will then happen that you understand exhaustively the 
fictitious universe of which you were yourself the creator. 
But even for the smaller and less dignified craft to which 
Proust devoted himself, he was in many ways ill-equipped. 
Instead of keeping his memory at its brightest and his analysis 
at its keenest, he allowed himself rather to dream through his 
past, he cast himself back into the sentiment, not the sensation, 
of his life. We find Proust (whom Joseph Conrad mistook for 
a supreme analyst) continually perverting his characters into 
stock types, continually taking romantic and false instances. 
* Which of us cannot call to mind some royal princess,” he 
asks, “of limited intelligence, who let herself be carried 
off by a footman...?%” ‘As when a millionaire 
* As when a lunatic . ** As a barber, seeing an oflicer 
whom he is accustomed to shave with special deference and 
care recognize a customer who has just entered the shop and 
stop for a moment to talk to him, rejoices in the thought that 
these are two men of the same social order, and cannot help 
The illus- 


trations are pleasant, but they are repetitive, literary, novelet- 


smiling as he goes to fetch the bowl of soap .. .” 
tish almost. And when thw appear in the narrative we are 
warned that Proust is engaged in slumber while he professes 
to be engaged in concentration, 


then he should place them, speciously and — it 


But the unreality of the characters is a graver defect. 
M. de Norpois, for example, is a pompous diplomat ; and he 
represents, in this half realistic book, no more than that 
“humour of pompousness. The portrait, we may say, is 
and to some extent that is true: but 
he bulks too largely in the book and is introduced too seriously 
for our comfort. 


satirical and amusing ; 


Consider how we can trust the portraiture 
of other characters after reading M. de Norpois’ commendation 
of a young acquaintance who has taken to literature : 


“ He published two years ago—of course, he's 1 h older tI 
you, you understand—a book dealing with tl pense of ft 
Infinite on the Western Shore of Victoria Nyanza, 1 this ve: 
he has brought out a little thing, not so import int the oth 
but very brig'itly, in places perhaps almost too pointedly writter 
on the Repeating Rifle in the Bulgarian Army ; and these hav 
put him quite in a class by himself. He's pone pretty far already 
and he’s not the sort of man to stop half-way ;: | happen to know 
that (without any suggestion, of course, of his standing for electior 
his name has been mentioned several times in versation, a 
not at all unfavourably, at the Academy of Moral Scienc« And 
so, one can't say yet, of course, that he has reached the pinnac 
of fame, still he has made his way, by sheer industry, to a ver 
fine position indeed, and success—which doesn’t come only 
agitators and mischicf-makers and men who make trouble whicl 
is usually more than they are prepared to tak 1ce hi 


crowned his efforts.” 


Kven where we should expect the clearest triumphs foi 


Proust, in the description of sensuous images, we are disap 
pointed ; for he remembers so little the occasion of his sensa 
tion, and so much the depth of his reaction, that he can giv 
us no picture of circumstances, he can evoke no answerin: 
image in ourselves ; we can only listen with secpticism and 


a forced interest to his descriptions. We find that hi 


insistence upon his sensitiveness has ** suggested ”’ to us that 
we are perceiving with a new intensity; but if we com 
away with violent impressions, we have charitably put thei 
there ourselves. _ 

The truth is that Proust was chiefly an aphorist ; and h 
was delicate and witty in the art of the aphorism. It is 
attitude of culture and level-headedness which is the cau 
of the French epigram, and once this attitude is attained i 


will illuminate everything with an easy and equal light 
“The bonds that unite us to another ereature,”’ Proust 
writes, ** receive their consecration when that creature adopts 
the same point ef view as ourselves in judging one of our impet 
fections * and the sentence might have been taken froi 


Stendhal or from Constant. And again: ** Generosity is often 
no more than the inner aspect which our egotistical feclings 
assume when we have not yet named and classified them. 

It is more in the application of his talent than in its quality 


that Proust is original. AnpREW CAREY. 


{This article will be concluded in next week's Spectator. | 
SEDUCERS IN ECUADOR. 
(The Hogarth Press. 7s, 6d. 


By Miss V. Sackville West. 


Miss SACKVILLE West has broken out into a new manner in 
this little book. Instead of her full-length dramatic and 
rather old-fashioned novels, we get a slim, fantastic conte in 


the best Bloomsbury manner—something of the form of 
** Lady into Fox.” 


a regression, according to their tastes ; 


Readers will consider this an advance or 
but at any rate they 
must all admit that Seducers in Ecuador is in its own way 
and on its own standards about as good as it could be. and if 
they disapprove, like us, of those standards, they will forget 
their disapproval in the enjoyment of reading the book itself. 


OTHER NOVELS 

The Rasp. By Philip Macdonald. (Collins. 3s. 6d 
net.) A most entertaining and ingenious detective story 
It would, however, have been more original if the authors 
had refrained from the old convention of having the erim« 
committed by the least likely person. Will not someone try 
the effect of a murder in which the criminal is so obviously 
indicated that the deluded reader will consider a false clu 
must have been started ? 


Youth Wins. By Muriel Hine. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—A comedy of manners staged in a French watering-plac¢ 
and containing two elderly ladies—one delightful, the other 
most unpleasant. The romance of Joceline Verney and 
Oliver Trench is scen through the eyes of the attractive old 
woman. It is an interesting story, but we are not convinced 
that even a_ pleasure-loving elderly lady would actually 


commit suicide in order to have her own way in stopping 
her daughter's marriage. 
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I.. W. Vedrenne. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
ncet.)—The closed wall of the title is figured as standing 
impenetrably between the pre-War and _ post-War eras. 
The hero, Adrian Phillips, is first a schoolboy, later serves 
through the War, and at the end takes up civilian life again. 
The book is a clever study and is life-like in that it has no 
definite end. 

Fate Knocks at the Door. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—An amusing story of lower middle-class 
life in London and the suburbs. ‘There is considerable humour 
in the description of the undertaker’s home and the effect 
on the nerves of his daughter of the coeflins being made in the 


back garden. 


The Closed Wall. By 


PIN ANCE—PUBLIO 
FINANCIAL 


AND PRIVATE 


THE OUTLOOK 


[T'0 the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
S The occasions are rare when optimism is lacking 
at the end of a year with regard to the future. In this 
respect, the closing of 1924 certainly constituted no 
exception to the rule, for Stock Exchange prices finished 


with a flourish and the fine record of price movements of 
‘s during the year, to which I referred in my letter 
was consummated by the final figures of the 
Bankers’ Magazine valuation of 3865 representative 
securities, showing that for the twelve months there had 
been a total gain in capital values in these groups 
of £262,000,000, of which £65,000,000 was in fixed 
interest securities, and £197,000,000, in variable divi- 
dend stocks. In ‘short, the year 1924 in most respects 
justified the optimism which prevailed at the end of 
1923. Will the year 1925 justify the hopefulness dis- 
played at the close of 1924? 

In considering this point, the first question which 
naturally arises is, what was the main cause of the favour- 
able developments of the past year? Awecek ago I dealt 
with several of the influences affecting the general situa- 
tion, and securities in particular, during 1924, and I will, 
therefore, now only re-mention the one outstanding influ- 
ence, namely, the presentation and acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan tor dealing with Reparations and the financial 
reconstruction of Germany, and the great result which 
followed that development, namely, the revival of 
American confidence in Europe, so that an outpouring of 
American credits into Europe was largely responsible for 
the great rise in sterling as expressed in American cur- 
rency. Therefore, in considering the prospects for 1925, 
the first question which leaps to the mind is whether in 
this matter of international politics as affected by relations 

ith Germany there will be progress or a set-back in the 
near future. At the moment it is rather diflicult to read 
the signs in this respect. On the one hand, it is disturbing 
to find that on the eve of the New Year the trouble with 
regard to German Armaments is threatening a postpone- 
ment of the evacuation of Cologne, and also the evacuation 
of the Ruhr by France. On the other hand, it is so far 
reassuring that on this point of difficulty which has 
France and this country are not only acting to- 
gether but are manifestly doing so spontancously and in 
accordance with their mutual judgment. Moreover, 
although 1 may, perhaps, be proved by events to be over- 
optimistic, I cannot help thinking that the tendency of 
Jast year to concentrate upon the economic problems of 
Europe and to strive for greater prosperity will gain in 
force, and that many European countries, having begun 
to taste the sweets of greater prosperity following a partial 
return of confidence, will hesitate very much before allow- 
ing the clouds of political mistrust to gather again in force. 
In what therefore, I am assuming that anv 
difficulties or hitches in the Dawes Plan and the general 
Reparation arrangemcuts fixed last year will prove to be 

temporary character, and that, on the whole, there 
matter of international under- 


securitic 
Jast week, 


arisen, 


4 ‘ 
follow >, 


will be progress in the 
howevy: 


standings. r, the contrary should prove to be 
the ease 1 am afraid that no other influence which mav 
arise is likely to be powerful enough to offset the effect 
of a fresh disturbance of international politics, and that 
the year will probably see the loss, financially, of much 
that was gained during 1924. 


On the more favourable assumption I have mentioned, 
I will now briefly summarize what at the moment is the 
general view in the City with regard to Monetary, Stock 
Exchange, and Trade prospects in the New Year. With 


regard to the monetary situation, the belief prevails that 
while on balance the tendency of money rates in 1925 
may be slightly upwards by reason of increased financial 


and commercial ac tivities, there will be no radical change 


in the early part of the year, one of the reasons inspiring 


that view being the idea that, given an increase in inter- 
national confidence, we have not yet seen the full effect 
of the flow of American credits towards Europe. Another 
reason is that even those who are most hopeful with 


regard to a gradual trade revival do not expect any 


stirrings of trade activity to become sufficiently pro- 
nounced materially to affect money rates in the imn 

diate future. If, however, there should be real financial 
activity followed by a revival in — , it is thought that 
during the second half of the year we mav get somewhat 
dearer money rates, and possib “a a slightly higher Bank 
Rate. There is one very important point, howev 

which must be remembered in COMED monetary 


prospects for the New Year, namely, the 
early decision concerning a return to the 
Standard. I shall not pause to discuss the pros ar 
of that matter, but simply say that if the decision were to 
be in the affirmative, it follows inevitably that moneta: 
policy must be influenced more completely than now }) 
a consideration of the maintenance of gold reserv: 
That, however, does not necessarily mean an immediat: 
rise in money rates, because, according to some opinion 
our return to the Gold Standard would be followed by 
such a swing of the exchanges in our favour as to brin 


possibility OL an 
elfective Gold 


id col 


gold to this country. However, for the moment I onl) . 

mention the matter as a point which necessarily adds to 

the uncertainties with regard to monetary prospects : 
As regards public securities, the Stock Exchange | ' 

justified, perhaps, in pointing with some pride to its pr 

dictions of atwelvemonth ago, when it was freely affirmed ‘ 

that activity and strength in the New Year would | 

most pronounced in variable dividend stocks. At the clos 

of 1924 much the same view is held with regard to 1925. \ 

It is felt that Gilt-edged securities have already registered b 

a considerable advance, and were it not for two points 

which I will mention the view might be held that at tly , 

end of the year Gilt-edged stocks would be lower, and ; 

that any rise would be confined to the variable dividend ; 

and speculative stocks. One of these points is that thet 

is hopefulness with regard to the Budget and taxati 

prospects; and if these hopes are justified, it is recogniz: 

that Gilt-edged stocks would at least be upheld and 

steadied, while there might even be a small rise. TT! a 

other point is that if for any reason there were to be son 

weakening of general confidence for the reasons I hay 

already mentioned, one effect might be a re-transfer o! 

resources from the more speculative to the Gilt-edg 

groups. On balance, however, opinion favours cor 

siderable activity in the industrial and speculatir 

sections, with less activity but comparative steadiness in H 

investment securities. I 
With regard to the trade outlook, uncertainty 

naturai ily increased by a recognition of the social 

economic problems with which we are still confront 

It is in no contentious spirit, and it is without expressi: 

any opinion concerning the merits of the points in disput 


that I must suggest the dilliculty of any trade revi 

here assuming great proportions until ability is she 

to deal adequately with foreign competition, for whatey 

be the causes there is no doubt of the fact that in m 

important directions we are being beaten at the pres 

time by reason of high costs of productio coun 

Nor in considering the industrial outlook is it poss 

to forget the extent to which progress in this resp 

has been handicapped ever since the Armistic 

disastrous industrial disput« Again I am expressing 

opinion with regard tothe merits of the ¢ tes, but v 

the consequences of the disputes wi tunat | 
only too familiar, and it is impossible, therefore, to s] 

with confidence concerning the prosper in that re s] 

for 1925, because of the industrial problems and 

Jabour unrest. Still, the siens are not altogether 
favourable, and as we shall see later wh the ban! 0 
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The crooked made straight. 


oe 
“Tr you do not mind,” i my guide. “ I should like to take vou 
up nearer the top ol building. Jt means climbing a good 
many steps, but I alwa: hink it is well worth while. In fact, 


whenever I feel particularly down 


the room I want to s¢ 


hearted I always go up into 


i followed in silence wondering I 


furiously as to whether he was 


often down-hearted, and, if so, why ? Then, at the top of another 


flight of stairs he stood still and opened a door. ‘“* There,” he said, 
“this is the room. Chis is my cure for the blues.”’ For a long 


moment I had not the foggiest notion of what he meant. 1 was 
looking on a number of children’s cots—some occupied because the 


little ones were unable to get up; and some, for the moment, 
be us t} tiny patients to whom they belonged 
7, 3 ‘ 


unoccupied 
were well enough to get out of bed and play awhile with 
their toys. I was in a ward of 


a children’s hospital, a hospital 


where they make little crooked limbs straight, a place in which 


twisted limbs were much in evidence. That sight cheered him up. 
Why ? Because he t ¢ the long view—because, mentally, ho 
saw those little o1 ll be when the treatment has done its 
work. And in that long view the twisted limbs had become 

visted : t ldren had become normal. I began to understand 
why he found a vi to that ward inspiriting. I understood it 
all the more as I intercepted certain shy glances flashed from their 
juvenile eyes to hi swift messages of affection, gratitude and love. 

As I came downstairs again, towards the crowded, bustling street, 
I stopped on one of the landings and looked out upon a piece oi 


vacant land just ov on the other side of the road. That plot of 
land belongs to the Hospital, 
built at once, for there are at least one thousand children neéding 
that skilled care and su 


is so justly famed. How n, one wonders, will that new building 


and on it an extension ought to be 
sful treatment for which the Hospital 
becin to rise ? Verv soon, indeed, it is to be hoped, for the longer 
such little sufferers have to wait for admission the more difficult 
does it become to effect a cure, Meanwhile, that plot of land is 
not entirely vacant. O temporary building in which a 
number of ex-Service men (some of them badly wounded in the 
War) are busily and constantly engaged in making the special 


boots required by the crippled little ones. 


On the Saturday following my visit to this Hospital (it is the 
Royal National Orthopaed Hospital in Great Portland Street), 
I was standing outside it ountry branch at the top of Brockley 
Hill at Stammore on the road towards Elstree. The whole landscape 


was flooded with the light of the swiftly setting sun. It was a scene 
ff marvellous peace and quietness—in fact, for some minutes I 
heard no sound at all rl the stillness was broken. Through 
me of the Hospital's open windows came the whimpering cry of 
a child. Phat crv wa n hushed. A nurse bent down over the 
t by the window and all was quiet again. 
| turned away homewards, but before I went down the hill 
toward London I had another look at the large board which is fixed 
among the trees outside the Hospital grounds. I do not remember 
tly what i tten thereon, but it is something like this: 


There are neariy 1,000 crippled children waiting for admission. 





How would you feel if you hild were one of this great company ?”’ 
That was a question I found it hard to answer, In fact I have not 
yet arrived at a reply. Have you? 
I have not \ ment I 1 the nam of my guide up to that ward 
that tall buildi: [ do not think that he will mind the omission 
ideed, I know he willnot. Let us call him The Appeal Secretary 
ist that and nothi re. At the beginning of this article [ 
expressed my wonder as to whether he was often down-hearted, 
l, if so, wl J all I need not wonder The riddle is 
‘ It is leula it Ke anyon down-hearted, that anvonoe 
who really know th fact What are they ? Here is a 
pital for crippled uldren doing a splendid w but tl 
Hospital itself is crip} l rippled by lack of funds. Fhe bills 
I dl ly f nant e The n N does m II to 
tho } £40 000 r led at uall ven Tt t 
I as the " I ithout ! s ly eeded « " 
fulnes The assured tncome Is £2,700. All tl i i 
tal pled l ke 
Do not " Remember t ile 
l rd and } y hu a Remer I e thousand 
ppl ] t ‘ \ ng, besid vl ’ 
{ Is watchf . Remember and respond. Contril or nt 
to The Rt. H Reginald McKenna, Treasurer, Royal National 
Or pac Hospital, Great Portland Street, Londen, W.1, will be 
nediately ax é ged, 





“Arise, shine; for thy light 
Is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.” 


Isaiah 60, 1. 





7 P , —_ , 
In the ht of those words, and the contrasted 
da 5 r +t} 
che 1 to tl Ch God 
J rs of the Li ht I 
t cits ol ( en u 
evil nifes 
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The Churcl Aid S 
1 vide 1,100 nd t I rem 
HUE t ' } } 


The Secretaries, 


The Church 
Pastoral-Aid 


Society 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 








LIBERTY & CO.’S YEARLY SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT. 
CRETONNES 
Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Liberiy & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occvrred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders, Ne Commission. 
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results for the year are published, the past vear has not 
been without evidence of some stirrings of trade activity, 
and of preparations for better things to come. , 
To sum up, it may be well to remember that there 
is probably never an occasion when in writing concerning 
the prospects of a new year it is not possible to see 
difficulties ahead, and while any carefully considered 
survey must in all faithfulness record the unfavourable 
as well as the favourable indications, I should be express- 


ing the view not only of the man in the street, but also, 
I think, the general consensus of opinion in the City 


I said that, when all these pros and cons have been 


carefully weighed, the feeling concerning the financial 
outlook for 1925 is one of considerable optimism.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artucr W. Kippy. 
City, January st. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 


Aupwycu.—It Pays to Advertise os 8.15— 2.30 
{Many a true word is spoken in j This farce tells th 
unwary a wh che il about modern commerce, It is 
hard to know if the author meant it to.| 
Si. Martrins—No Man's Land. - ‘ 8.30 —2.30 
[| Reasonabl and likely spy drama that moves too 
slowly.] 
A GUIDE FOR PARENTS 
HayManker.—A Kiss for Cinderella (matinees 
only) as go wis i a 2.30 
[Norman MeKinnel makes a wonderful policeman in this 
typically sentimental and amusing Barrie fantasy 
CENTURY, WESTBOURNE GrovE,—Jean Slerling 
Mackinlay Pe ~~ oe Kia 2.30 
[The perfect entertainment for children under ten. Short 
plays or mimed dances, which are excitingly new and 
endearingly familiar, gracetul and finished 


Vicrorta Patace.—Windmill Man (matinees 


only) oe ofa ae ‘cs 2.30 
[A charming play for chikiren betw en five and twelve A 
proud prince and princess who spoil their toys on pur- 
pose are taken to Toyland, punished for their misdeeds, 
and finally released when they are repentant.|} 


MUSIC 





January 3rd.—AcBert Hatt.—Royal Choral Socicty.. 2.50 
Handel Messiah 
January Brd.— Sr. ANNE’s, Sono, W... ea .. 3.30 
[Bach's Christmas Oratorio, Parts L., 11, and LV., with full orchestra, 
Admission tree 
January 3rd.—QvuEEN’s Ha.i.—Savoy Orchestra... 8.15 
{The Savoy-Orpheans, the Savoy Havana Band and tl Bost 
Orchestra are seriously challenging established musical prejudices fs 
by giving their first public concert of “ symphonised syncopa 
tior The main characteristics of Jazz were used with finer 
sensibility and skill by the Tudor madrigalists, and its orches 
tral rnishings are not new, but at its best it is a by no means 
negligible branch of contemporary art The players, too, ar 
expert, and the evening should not be dull 
January 4th.—Sr. _MARGARE rs, WEsTMINST! R 10.0 
{A 3 by Will rd wiil } im ur miu é 
l ble it with a Pho “nix Society periol rtnal ot 
Elizabeth 
January Sth and 8th.—Grear Haus, UNiversiry or 
LONDON, ImMprertAn Instirure Roap, 35. 
KE NSINGTON.— Purcell Concert ° 8.30 
[The estimable League of Arts has arranged two connie of choral 
und t ntal mu by Pureell, including a Ballet in 
t nd lo dan Tickets trom Secretary, 12 Berwick 
st t sw 
Mywprmeppwed 
LECTURES 
January 38rd, 6th and 8th.-Royar Insrirurion, 
“1 Albemarle Street, W.1.—Mr. F. Balfour 
Browne on “The Habits of Insects ” a 3.0 
{A course intended for children of ten to sixteen years rhe lectures 
are (a) the dragon tiv: (6) the water-beetl (c) the habits of 
in ts and the work of man 
January 7th.—Tue Roya Soctery or Arts, Joun 
Srreer, Apevreur, W.C. 2.—Lieut.-Colonel 
G. M. Richardson on * Dogs in War” ,. 3.0 
{For children rickets obtainable from the Society 





. . ~ ~ “ ~ re 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
—_— ¥,2to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JAN. Sth, 6th and 7th Cecil B. de Mille’s ** THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS, " starring THEODORE ROBERTS, ROD LA ROCQUE, 
LEATSICE JOY and RICHARD DIX; Will Rogers in ** ONE 
SPOOKY NIGHT,” ets JAN. Sth, Oth and 10th Dollie and Billie 
in “ THE MATING OF MARCUS”; Annette Kellerman in 
“VENUS OF THE SOUTH SEAS"; Walking as expressed by 
G. H. WELLS, FELIX THE CAT, ete 





























January IRISH LINEN SALE 


All 


January Sale. 


during the 
but the quality is of that high 
the 


our prices are genuinely reduced 


stan- 
dard which is maintained throughout year. 





LINEN SHEETS. LINEN DAMASK 
S.P. 31 Extra special value in TABLE CLOTHS. 
very heavy pure Irish linen —" ¢ ‘ 
sheets. Good — wearin quality. es = ; z line | 
Will give every — satisiaction. itabhl , ; ro 
Plain hemmed ~ aos i et , i ee 
2x3 yds. Sale price, neces ag ss Pe oe aoe ted 
oe ca thn. call Gonnio te neggaien aman adatin 
2: x 3 yds. Sale price, 70x 70in s each 9 11 
per pair 52/9 70 x 90 , » 126 
‘sale tit no! ROBINSON&CLEAVER | cariace pai 
40 Pp sent; : :on ‘all, orcers; 
‘post tree on: LINEN MANUFACTURERS 20 and up! 
; request. i KonDon BELFAST  uwearou : wards in U.K- 














THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid. 


(Registered in Jay 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ee .. Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee ee pe ~a »» Yen 77,500,C00 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Brancl« at Patavy Pombay 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Delny 
Fenetien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Ho1 
Kong, —* London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 
Nas oes ioya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Sidenanaes ki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, 4 tsin, Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills « Exchan 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit 
above places and elsewhere, and transact ( il inki 
Susiness. Deposits received for fixed periods at rat to b 
obtained on application. 

K. YANO, Lond Manager 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgat we * 5% A 





Protect your 
dhroat 


The throat is very sus 

ine ] cr 7 . - ™~ 
ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 
air by dust or particles of 

ssi ; rede. 
moisture. Particularly 1s 
this so in busy streets, 
crowded buses and trams. 








The use of the ‘Allenburys’* Glycerine and Bla t Pastill 
Wise precaution against this danger of i t for t 
bject to throat troubles. These past t t, prev 

} and allay irritation: they are made f1 t f 1 jul 
ripe black currants and pure glyceri nd may | 1 freely wit 


causing harmful or unple 


any 
yo IR CHEMI 7 
STOCKS THI “ 
Packed in distinctive ( i eYS 
tin boxes containing 
GI; 
8d. 
1/3 bs 


2] 


HlkGoon PAS TILLES 


20% ° °¢ 












Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 


Bune 


a | 
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LEP GOOF 
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DR. BARNARDO’S wiper visions —— 


BOLDER 


In the year 


PROGRAMMES 


1925 greater demands than ever before 


are made upon the devotion and resources of the 


Christian Church. There is no necessity to pray for 


open doors. The doors stand inviiingly open on 


every hand. Never were 


ties offered of 


more splendid opperiuni- 


world-wide service to mankind. 


Never did the nations need more the religion of 
Christ. 
The Bible Society calls upon its supporiers in 


every land to surrender themselves to the leading of 


God, and to pray earnesily for a revival of religion. 


Great things have been done in the past. 











ne Let us cateh still wider visions; dare still bolder 
ay programmes; and GO FORWARD. 
\ 
nige 
, ‘a bh »] mirc T x » YT 
a THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Pil 
1 ray y 
a BIBLE SOCIETY, 
= 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 
ing 
b 
gen haa = ringpcap itty The Famous Established 1800. 
the reason why in the cour f 58 years over 98,000 such oh IF rows 
ave passed through their Ever-Open Doors to become healthy, honest, 
nd God-fearing men and women of the Empire. 
enh rok > ceed fan ie conan e | BRAND) WHISKY. 
aaa py eRe Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 


Will YOU send 


A NEW YEAR GIFT 
10/- 


to help one cf the ttle laddies up the 
Add io + happiness in the New Year by making 


sus’ =". destitute little one happy. 
‘rom ues end Orders paya ceiieadahs: ihe 
. the wr sa (Dept. SRD, it pavers Fee 
5 of 
y 1 
eets, 


Li’ 


steps ? 
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Ritz Hore. 
PICCADILLY. 


Restaurant Overlooking 


Green Park 





GRILL ROOM 











Pre-War Quality. 
166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 





























For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate kc.) 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


.,_ Sold everywhere 6? Il = 6 &46 
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| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The \d-« abl irm of WATCH, CLOCK 
l METER a geo beg to state 


ind = HR »N¢ 





TRADE-MARK, that, owing piration o 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BI INES Ss now TRA ANSFERRED 
‘ to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Ofhe dae other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards « be invested without expense to 
Lenders, in 5”, CORPORATION MORTGAGES repay: able on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; r > new issue of 5 COR- 





PORATION STOCK to be redeem 4th October, 1945. Full 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 
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7 Reasons Why 


the Sout) London Church Fund is 
compelled to appeal earnestly to 
Church people for their liberal help. 
(population 2} millions) 
the whole of the United 


I. THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHWARK 
is the most hardly-pressed in 
Kingdom. 

2. SCORES OF ITS 
to have any assistant 
without help from the 


unable 
workers 


RIVERSIDE PARISHES are quite 
curates, lay and women 
Fund. 


3. THE DIOCESE, including as it does large areas of South 
Londom slums, is so poor that it cannot possibly bear the 
whole of its own financial burden. 

4. £15,000 A YEAR is needed to pay part salaries of 300 men 
and women of God working in the most difficult and 
poorest parishes 

5. THE POPULATION increases so rapidly that six new 
Churches are needed in the Diocese without delay. 

6. AT LEAST £10,000 is required for the urns Fund 

‘ 7. MANY O! THE CLERGY are very much underpaid. £4,000 
quired annually to relieve the: n from dist: ess, 

Kindly reply to the Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Secretary, 


South London Church Fund, 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














who 


THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, 

be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 

help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 

to become Men and W omen worthy of our Race 

all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


LISTEN TO 
may 

unless you 
opportunity 

464 Babies from 


llarrow Road, London, W.9, since the mew Maternity Dept. was 
pened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day 


£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 


and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 


Avoid cheap, spuricus 


Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 


imitations under the same or similar name. 








Compulsory Inactivity 


HE ceaseless activities of 
compulsory idleness. The constan it effort te » provide for 
r 


the future—and then all resources spent in fruitless e('orts 


to regain health and strength. The unfaili re for wi d 
child—and the n total inability to wor t ny longer : 

Such is the tragic lot of many and able Sufferer 
on our long pathetic Waiting List. stly we ask the 





to their aid, 


BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. 16. 
FOR MIDDLE CLASS 
need of 


help of all who can come 


incurable suffe 


Will 


rers only, is in sore ediate 


help. you please send a donation, and will you 
send now? . 
Patroness - - - HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Patron - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
President - HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G, 
Secretary—EDGAR PENMADR 
Oe e—72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


NU HUAN wh SUE I ST SPPWrT UT EOUTE 
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1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 


HELP THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE, 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 





And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £142, 000 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £ 0 and to provi 
maintenance 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Re yal Ben and Mercantile Marir 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Ex nt and any Hund 
have been Emigrated to the British D nuiaio ns i. 100 B and Girls now 
being maintained. 
Articies for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 
Patrons—-Turir Majyestirs Tue KING AND QUEEN. 
sdaemongy nt—H.R.H, Tur Princ re WALES 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 
"Deput vy Chairman—F, H. Crayton, Eso 
Chairman of Shit umittee—Howson F. D TT, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries—H. Baieeon Warten and Henry G. CorreLanp 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “* Arethusa ” 
164 Shaftesbury Av 
VICE ADMIRAL SIR'TIONEL 


the ‘ Arethus 


Training Ship 
LONDON, W.(¢ 
IIALSEY say ever 


























Some work gladly for s r 
capital, some receive perhay is 
those who are in their declinir yea ou to 
think of now. We want you to hel to raise a } 
fund to provide } 
PENSIONS FOR LONG-] IOD 
WORKERS 
That their reward should be pov our urgent 
task to prevent i 
It is impossible to make provision for ry worker } 
at once, but the Church Penit \ t f 
decided to put into operation a pe mi scher which i 
will offer the first benefits to fifty-five f 
years of age who have rved I I he 
Asst tion in [ £ s 
Assoc 1 \ 1 : } 
11, l ey ) } 
ho would il l R 
who ha n i you } 
Any sur lar ri ] K ow } 
Pile ty can y | 
P f 
Contribut ld he el I se tary i 
THI CHURCH PENITENTIAR) OCTATION, } 
Church 1, 1 | 
t 
f 
810, 000 | 
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PLAYER’S N® 3 : 


Fe e e _ 
Virginia Cigarettes if 
Manufactured by moder machinery in a Model Factory 


from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality oe 


PLAYER’S N® 3 Virginia Cigarettes io 
are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS oe 


10 for 8° 20 for 114 50 for 3/3 . 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


1 
< 
re 
BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED bat 
4 
c 
x 
c 
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Water”) 1-7, 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 
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t 
PRATIS PERFECTION 
SPIRIT ONLY 


, Tan Boag aeme 
Dhey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores. heir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
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Sl la Se 











will appeal to you. ! J 
; R 
MADE ONLY BY PR | 
a\ > ff = A} 
\ sataai tid — ue Uniform everywhere Ree | 
maaeeceieiiaa f Reliable always . r 
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1 \Ceylo 
baal weatNer. 
and fron MarseNles 


P.& O.S Special Train. 


Cool passages 
and Indian Ocean. Comfor 
accommodation, good 
attendance and _= cuisine. 
Write for illustrated hand- 
books: “A Winter Tour,” y 
“India-Ceylon-Egypt’ and 
“Ceylon, an equatorial play- 
ground,” naming proposed 
date of departure (any jf 
| 






ible | 


Thursday). 
re pee oes Ad res S : em pee — pe, 
CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 











through the Rad Sea 























(F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER) | 
P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST.,S.W. 1 1 
- awe 





THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


B 
THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C.1 SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 





a 


Sits OF BIRMI 


ARTS. 


NGHAM 


FACULTY O}| 


[J NIVER 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Philosophy 
Professor Moberly, M.A., D.S.0. ; 

The stipend offered is £1,000 per year. 

The duties will commence on October Ist, 1925. 

Fifteen copies of applications, accompanied by copics of three testimonials, refer, 
ences and other credentials, should be received by the wndersigned on or bef 
February 2nd, 1925. F 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


at present held ly 


C. G. BURTON, 


Secretary 





YHE DENTAL BOARD of the United Kingdom are prepar 
to receive applications for the post of SECRETARY — EDUCATI 
750 according to qualifications and experience t to exceed 


ata salary upto £7 i4 
For details and forms of application apply to the REGISTR AR OF THE DENTA 
w.i, 





BOARD, 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, atters to be mark 
a se 7 
\ ee RESIDENT ASSISCANT MASTERS required fi 
January; one for Mathematics and Geography, the other French 
History. Prep. School standard. Games essential, Graduates and Public Sch 








men preferred Apply VICE-PRINCIPAL, Newquay ¢ Cornwall 

( \AREERS KOR EDUCATED GIRLS. L nique ‘Training 
J in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recor 

mended and posts after training secured through Appointmenta Department 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAL AND CAREERS AS3Ss3 


(INC ORP ORATE D), 54 Rusa uM 


CENTRAL 


STUDE NTs 
CIATION l 


Square W.f 








Lectures, Scholarships, ee. 
B I R K BE C K ¢ o L LE E Gs 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.S« Ph.D., F.1.C, 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Facult 

of Arts, and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, 

LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University 


over £700 are awarded annually to students of the ¢ 


science 
English, German and It LITERATUR] 
Students Studentships to the value 








Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free For full particulars apply 
the the SEC RET ARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 

ANSI KY - PHYSICAL TRAINING | OLLEGE, Erdi ingtor 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Tra 
(Wemen) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnast and Ma 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball Swimming Anatol 
Hygiene, Physiology, &« 
Three Years’ Course Prospectus on applicat 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
Patron HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 
The Lent Term begins on January 16th 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced St 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students, 
Training is also given in Secretarial Work 


idents as wel 











For particulars of the College, and of the School preparat to the College, ay 
to the Warden, Miss ©. Fk. Lewer, 1.A 3-45 Harley Street, W. 1., from whom in 
mation may be obtained as to the Colles Ho use, in W h Students may re f 

\ RS ¥-i ¥ EN D I I LEAGUE 
L Particulars of Lectures, explaining a new Principl Dr hing and its 7 
tice for Health and Mental Energy, and Treatment of No rhroat, Chest 
Spine, childr children and adults, from Mr, Arthur Loy ll, 94 Park St., Grosvenor Sq., W 
it ROEBEL EDUCATIGNAL INST YL LE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.1h 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Monteflor M.A Hon, Treasuret 
Mr. W. H. Ogston For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grat 


from the Board of Education n apply t to the Principal, Miss bk. bk. LAWRENCE 


Colleges. 


®irls’ Schools: and 








INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good cducation 


Hiea 1-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.)., 











Prepaid Classifi cd Adbvertisements. 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) oe 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 











Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 











THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. by first post on Tuesday of ea each week. 
€o Ket. 
HYDE PARK, 


MSs. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK SI., 
Po \ 2, has furnishe d rooms to let to British gentlewomen Each room is fitted 
and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment, 


t has five hor ses and sixty-cight rooms 


ae, Wacant and Wanted. 


REVIEWER required for Literary 
qualifications and experience to Box 655, Parting- 
London, W.C, 2, 


with gas-fire 
Mrs Hemming 





__ Appointments, 


RE EADER and BOOK 
Periodical Replies, stating 


ton’s Advertising Agency, Victoria Embankment, 





C ALDER GLRLS CHOOL, SEASCALE 


Climate bracing and sunny 


A sound education on Public School lines, PRKPARATORY SCHOOL for girls 
8 to 13 years, UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 ye 

Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good ar xd onl bathing, 

Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 


For illustrated prospectus apply 


HEAD-MISTRESS 7 
YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an 


—_$— 


annexe for a fe¥ 











girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languag ind for Domestic Scie 
Large grounds with golf. Next Term January 21st 
\ }JOODARD GIRLN’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIV IS1ON 
Provost : Rev. F. M ETHERINGTON Wrington S« 
8 KATHERINE’S, t)KATHERTON PARK rAUNTON Head Mis 
Miss WINIFRED SLATER (Cambridge Mediaeval and Modern Languages rripos 
Class_1.) Fees £150 me 
T rl oH 1D} Sea AR GG E., BU aT 8a 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Head- Mistress Miss L. C. DODD 
mediate Exams. Laff 


Preparation for Matriculation and Int¢ 
bath, 


Bracing climate. 
garden, 
MISTRESS 
\ ENTWORT H. 

BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIb, B.A., London 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bo 
Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth ¢ ze Road, 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 


anh ——— 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, “BOARDING-8t HOO! 
4 


tennis-courts, swimming gymnasiun Apply the HEA 


— 





irnemouth Baf 
Bournemouth. 


 SWANAG E, 





FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Princiy Miss ( ONDE} 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin lhorou education on modern 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for ‘the { ies if requil 


Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good yarden, Net ‘b all, Tennis, Dathine 
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London, E.4 
January, 192 


WING'S ( OLLEGE 





Church of England Public 


Universities 


TAUNTON. 








School on the Woodard Foundation. toys pre pared for the 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming bath, 
O.T.C Inclus ive fees £75 ~ r annum,.—For Prospectus, <c., apply to the 4 EAD- 
MASTER 
( ‘HURCHER’S ( OL LEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F. E. Wood-l!, M.A, z zt G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees 


» HE AD-MASTE R'S SECRETARY, 











£25 38, 1Ud. per term. Ali applications to 
| ARNARD CASTLE S&C HOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 

Healthy and beautiful district 23) Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special 
lasses for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjecta. Moderate and 


nelusive fees. School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 


the BURSAR. 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, 
A Army Council, Magr “yo? t 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special | NE ERING 

Head Saaeers Wi. V. PLUM, 


- BERKS. Public School Education. 
ving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Gynmasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 


Preparatory 





tecognized by the 
340 feet above 
CADETS, 


J ayes. ICK. — 

ng in beautiful situation, 
class for NAVAL 
M.A. 





HOOL, 
staff Four lea 


hapel, Laboratories 





BINGDON St 
Highly qualified 
buildings, including ¢ 















I wee Cricket, Athleti Swimming, Boating, O.T.« Fees £81, Entrance 
Sch eholars March Apply W. M a UNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
“HI pow TO BECOME A N: AV AL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
ere ing in a concis egulations relating to the entry of © adese 
age limits years 4 months to urs 3 months) into the Royal Naval Colleg 


and a full illustrated description 


tions as to how toant rly, &e 
Royal Navy House,” 


GIEVES, Ltd (Publication Dept.), 
Lon ion, W.1 


ND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
High ground overlooking City. 
Junior School, 


nouth olde inate u 
I life at the Colleg 
21 Old dond | Street, 


IT. E DMU 
S EI 


healthy s 
I'wenty 

















tuation 
! narate 





Preparatic 
r prospe 


BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master 








SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open for 








| OSSALL Scholarships, 
boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Kx ination beginning March 3rd, 1920, 
Boys examined at Rossall, and in Londo 
Avvly. THE BURSAR. Rossall, Fleet twood, 





























——— 
ot. COURT SEATON, DEVON. Q A 28 & A&R Be 5 oS #2 Oo 0 bs 
Boa ’ G position, near sea Thorough Education, — 
ae i periet | iff Special ntion health, food home comforts = TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Playing fields. 3 hard ten court Hor prospectus apply to Dr. and Mrs, reparat School for Boys 
MEYRICK JAMES, Pri F . 
eset reat ~—— . —_$———————————————_————— r r )UNDERS: Sin JESSE BOOT, Bt ady BOOT, Lieut Gen. Sit -RNEST Da 
reVHE DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD, BRATH, K.C.B., C.L.F., M. \ BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq J. BOIS, Esq., SIR 
L GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.1.8., AND THE REY. G. O MORGAN-SMITH 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE TIA ( ‘AME RON, Honours Schoo! of HEAD-MASTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, (St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge Lille University race), 
Bracing ait Downs and sea, GRADUATE STAFI : 
——— —— a ee sameerraeees The school vee age tern magnificent grounds of 18 acre Owr rm seautl 
. : : Q Re nagni nt grounds of 18 acres ywn Farm B i- 
% DOR HALL st HOt Ms, ;, Cale EHURST, , KENT. ful climate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
OUNDEI 8 . 
FON ; BOYS rTAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
incipale S Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGAI E, M.A., London, Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk, MORGAN-SMITH 
Principa M VLOLET M FL LD A meee ——— ee : 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR) GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. = oe 
Radios cake) Scholastic Agencies. 
Hou tands in 100 acr of mand 11 miles from London eet. . See — 
S Ch ON to MUS oreaign Method), o ) : > ro ‘ 
PECIAL Al NTION co ms IC (1 ae feth Q ‘ HOOLS ror BOYS aynpb GIRLS. 
ECTURI BY WEI KNOWN, PROFESSORS h spay LUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
$$$ CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FO 
YRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING,  W.5. SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
| Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
P M PARKER, M.A. and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on tl CONTINEN | will be pleased to ALD 
| School for tl Daughte of Gentlemen Special attention ) Bi etal Beegennen or of charge) prospectuses and — stworthy It mat 
English t, Musi irge grounds ees, £105 to £120 a year, € age OF the pup istrict | tred,a gh idea of fees should be give 
Languazes war, £1 . ! J, & J. PATON, Educationa ts, 14 n Street, | KC. 4 
7INCHESIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WINCHESTER, / CE ABOUT SCHOOLS. at 
v Bs pad. or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP. DOMESTI( bet org St HOOLS : 
al examina the above will be held on March 11th, 12th and 15th, 1s f cl y 
’ it the Scho All particulars and a detailed syllabus can be obtained from MESSRS, SAB sITAS THRING & CO 
; il .D MISTR SS Sackville Street conden. W.1 lelephon Regent 492 
ond - Educational Agent } blished 18 
G H I | i L  ; Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. Principals in the country, They wil! als ad to su] information about 
Principa M WALLIS. establishments giving a course of tra g Domest } reta | Work, 
Private R tential Sch for Gir rel “ Watford 616.” Agriculture and Horticulture 
7 ove — NO CHARGE WHATEVER |! MADE TO ARENTS 
ir (Anchorage, Ha adde ‘nham, Bucks. 3. RA Home School, prepara- cH OO] Ss : = an xns " 
vy and pre-prenarat f r j “3 mM nelusin ») d I ) rokRS 
t and} prey acancy hild in Jan Fees mod, andi 1 ‘ ! . 
an ae 
: Relia mation 1 a ta 
1) ” ~ , will be of char to ] r Ki i 
®ous Schools and Colleges. op & peel, incall Sar 
: aa a aire SA — Messrs, TRUMA } HTLEY, LT 
‘| HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE ~y \ges ; 
61 CONDUIT STRE! LONDON, W.1, 
H.M.S WORCESTI Publishers « SCHOOLS,” the most | guide to Schools in 
Ort ! hent r 
| 1 18¢ = = 
fad) l H Lorp Incucarr, G.C_M.LG,, & 
\ I i Sir KE. FREMANTLE, G.CLB “7 > a ‘ay 
Private Guition, We. 
, ¢ I c Officers in the Mercantile M ae ae” a - ” apt 
\ rvi for qualified Cadets Vi R. . HARRIS, B.A Honour Cal t who hi: had 
\ it ) M + " 1 perier nd mu I ] i 
y ranted 4 RN n 1 special 1 exam LCS Fi Conjoint I I I 
n the R.N.R Bank of I und, Law Pr i O 
} | trated Pt Junior Administrative, Individua l I ila ‘ 
THE SECRETAI I i Coll 72 M Lane, $ Rathbor Pla Ww. ! 1 
i KA — 
fe — "4 ) ros e i hur VC 
L\ DET S. Authors, Cupeturiting, Xe. 
1 Ori Sten Navicat 1 Company will, on Thursda ee . ie 7 
nat natt ! es for th entry of Cadets with a view Re ON TAL D MASS EY : LI | ER A RY AGE lL e 
t as 4 Company's service Candidates must 
ears of a t er 16), and must pass the Company's Good Stor ired 
) rh K I Ca ia will be entered the following May Send stamp for prospectus to 
trainir I rd tl Worcester,’ the Company paying one-half RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria St m, S.W 
tal educati if Af tl Worcester" Course, they can be <a ae . =a 5 
ae Aino I » of three years on board the Company's , ip ’ m1 > 
cot prouten. ee — pow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS 
on application t } ECR RETAR y ° bY AN EDITOR 
Peninsular and O tal im Navigation Company, 
122. Leadenhall + Free booklet telling you the best ar t xpensiy way t learn free-lan 
journalism or story-writing. Splendid make 1 ri lucated m 














and women, 
THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE D 4.10 
12-14 Red Lion ¢ t, Fleet Street, E.C. % 
21,000 FOR TWO FIRS 

¢ his is the large sum paid by Mes® John Lor for 
Emmeline Morrison, popular edition nett a = Foo I " 
Reed Just out 7s. 6d. net Would-be auth hould get th novels and observ 
the ig necessary to ensure popular SOHN. LON( LTD., 12-14 Norri 
Strec Haymarket. London 

UTHORS W ANTE D. Pocms, Plays, Novels, Children’s 
v4 stories, &c Known or unknown ters HORSESHOE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD., St. Leonard’s Chambers, Bristol Established 1919 








Advertisement writing and publicity 


CAREER THAT PAYS 





work, Either sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time -W rite fer particulars 

ond free lesson to (Dept. r 2). SH AW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu Lon lon, W.C, 

ny ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course : How 

to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training 
Jilustrated booklet free Regent Institute dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W 


1 HORS should forward 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Mu 
Ludgate Hill J 


Poems, Novels, Tales foi 
Mr A. H. STOCKWELL 


1898 


stories, 





A 


Publisher 29 ondon Nor ling fees I 


}VYPEWRITING, 


carbon copy, 3d. Reduction 
including Helen 


1000 words ; 


quantity Illegible writing s] y 00 testin l 
Mathers Est. 1909 EXPEDIENT rY PING CO, (1), 691 wer Clapton Road, E 

Ss. TYP 7D D, Is. 1000 word a a ene cageee TEE Sry a 

“Moorgat Typewriti 0.3 M vorgatis, KE reley 3 London Wall 





TYPEWRITTE EN with accur .cy and despatch at 10d. per 


rranslations, Duplicating 


MS 





1,000 words; carbon copics kd. per 1,000 
—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Commot JA mdon, S$. W is 
Aut hor’s MSS8., books, I Ry 3, ete. Pri rice’ 


Road Br nley, Kent 


gee 
on application.—S. K. RE AD 34 Tweedy 


r[YPEWRITING. 


Also Duplicating. 


Prom , ta and careful work, 


10d. pel 1000. 
Hants, 


WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey 
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Hate els, Bt Ss, We. = 
» EKORMED. INNS tive List (gratis) of 170 | 8 TI . , 
Vv! I ls man Pe til eA Ltd THE " 
wD T 
A aM, Gems Hoa, 108 Rowe ie HIB 
a -- —_—. BB UR IN CN AL. 
7 eee » CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Editor: L. JACKS, M.A., L 
g ! 1H ] pleasantly tat on a qr t ¢ Contents 
Hy Part wing south cl to Tul und “bi rout k TH ( N il All ‘D 
' ' ( it vi good kit Li I ”s, Gd OUR DEI rO THE A LNT WISDOM ¢ l \ i \ 
mee i fas W s - > I iOuD I . t 
} 4 on MA me 1 8083 . l OUR VO-FOLD ro 1 ALITY 
rf BOURNEMOUTH HY DRO visitors find "Hotel Comforts THE NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF LAI 
f it? t} nd ot he iwant sofa Hvdroat moderate co Tel 41. Lift bROWN FURROWS AND GI [ELD 
4 werd tcamete cn : By J 4 
~ 7% RULING IDEAS IN AMERICA = 
Gours, Xr. $y CHARLES PRANK D ._ 
== . a a ce MER AN OMINOUS CLOUI s HERE R I i I 
N wt BISHOP G5. General fir Ban iC. Mare VG. F 
ea, siseiaeeiasatladaanacaticinteaamas cs ten oe THE ARTISTRY OF TRUTH i ALEXANDER [EE I 
, , nm an wevmmoas . ‘ _ BASIS OF GREF} »ACED =| f 
Feb. 17. GREAT CITIES OF ITALY 35 day ae © OF GREEK TRAGEDY. | 3 op Sara S| 
1 " + 24 A r \ " | 
el “yy y Auckland: Koad, Lond 4 PP ae THE SAINT JOAN OF CHARLES PEG A.M E 
} Pencstesrccebce wee «gate amet sat telco OE eae DREAM SYMBOLISM AND THE MYSTIC VI 
we i R HEN R Y LUNN Bi mekE aD « FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN ca i RM " E - 
= ALGERIA AND Tl "NISTA. rvey @ 5 E : 
Camping in the Desert ee nein - _ -— 
A 7" omg by ee .~ a. eg G.9. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 14 Henrietta St., W.C. 2 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. “eaeaeienialinan oe oe = —e 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.R.G.S, The 3 
. yar + ne +3 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. E 
ks nh ar, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. |: 
= — — - — nm ’ 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS ; 
n! neement f Steamship Lines wil! be found on paze 28, 
= = = THE GREAT WAR AND THE AFTERMATH \ I. DIAL 
Miscellaneous BETWEEN BERNARD SHAW AND ARCHII HENDE! 
euene ‘ THE LIBERAL TASK By H 
S ON’S P U R E PASI RA Bs WAR DEBTS. By “A 
Cs Nt ¥-POISONDTS MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, rHE NAVY IN THE LIMELIGHT. fy A n 
! ially 1 ifa tor th exterior and interior decoration, PICKPOCKETS ON OMNIBUSES. 1 rou y. . 
kor patt nil paurticulars ri °T FOR ( I] re , : 
* WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11 EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIAN 
—— 7 anineteee aa am ——— FHE SITUATION 1] THE 1} R } ' ] if \I AY 
)' STLESS x HOOLS ‘PLORIGENE ( Regd.) PrHE TREATY-MAKING PREROGATIVE. By Pic ' 
‘ ill floors during Vai tion Each application allays t dust ‘THE ONE SOLESMES Dv Ma 
{ ter purifi t! tir, mininu ni sud coughing, preserves "| a | IvTEN oO 11 NURS ( I | 
i ( tly say Du tir ind money, Easily applied by unskilled, THE INFLUENCE OF THE NURSERY ; \ittson I 
rH DUST-ALLAVER” CO, (Est. over 20 y RIVA. By D 
4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 fHE REBUILDING OF LONDON. By NCELLOR | ¢ 
Government, County and Borough Contract rHE “PERVIGILIUM VENERIS.” Here ‘e 
; . — Sa - penn Liga CORRESPONDENC1 - 
VE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Your own Arms, ania. di IAPMAN & HALL. 1 
at, Motto, or other ideas incorperated. Artistic and original work LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, aati 
from & $ Specimens sent fr HENRY b, WARD, Mortimer Street, “ meaner " 
Lond W 
\ REAL & SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, THE 
A. ou ac erateaman, vce cree’ | CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
varments r free 4r ite, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. AL), 
16Ct ! I nu, N, lt Phone: Ci ms Pais New cloth so made, Contents: January, 1925. 3/6 net. ae 
> ee THE GENEVA PROTOCOI By the Rt. Hon. Lord PARMOOR 
) ei ' if 11ue ’ 7 
AE EIFICIAL TEBIE (OLD) BOUGHT. — ity val THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. I, By FW. HIRST. I, By 
per pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Si 15s, on W. M. R. PRINGLE. Iii, By HAROLD SPENDER 
Gold, § t u Cash or offer by returi If offer not accepted, parcel THE EGYPTIAN SITUATIOD 
returned | ree. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewel (broken an andl a Lord EDWARD GLEICHEN, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O 
or , pa ed by the reliable firt LABOUR FOR HOUSES 3y ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P 
Ss. CANN cu 694 Mark Street, Manchests Fstd FRESH LIGHT ON THE SERAJEVO ( , 
>. sy yI RHAN 
AN, ABSOLUTE COs KROACH EXTERMINATOR is RICHARD BAXTER 7, See Seen 
t BLATTIS,” Union ¢ 1 Paste, Complet : ra i By the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, D.D 
’ LOWARTHS, 473 Crook ore Road. Sheil Pins, 1s, 6d, THE 1 ESIS OF Be HEY By E. G. HAWKE 
J c ists. A N BOO ! wl EW ERA IN THE RHINELAND 
By W. GLADYS RINDER 
(41 \LOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND CITI ( HE BALTI By A. M ALLUM SCOTT 
NY £00 y , teat free om & ‘ SOME « ORAR\ I 0 
ba ses = = ; By DORI DALGLISH 
. ‘ ay e rAKTIA TA 
Mee eclien, I - Bina Dutch-J. ue NEVHUYS. | > nD By ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN 
Ae “ 1 »NW.2. J ; : - - 5 JI. de V. LODER 
be O1 . By GEORGE GLASGOW 
on IT] \ UPPLEMENT AND REV OOKS 
FAIRIES IN LONDON |) srssstiicessssereceesssssoeesenses 
a ud kh I . fd eg iS Cx a ; ; 
< & January. rie ls. 6d. net. 
. : 
In the Room of the Children at > aa 
remy | | ; = CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
350 X bxford Street. W oe S) Os a hice ae 
=) cS Edited by L EONARD _HUXI zy. & L D. 
on TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th, at 5 pom. & & nee “~ 
2 fi Q ri ys CHAP 
FCC ¥ 7 ra Ve Ee T ~ ey I ) = \ \ 
MISS ROSE FYLEMAN oes Pa 
: ye Ra rik CEMETEI 1 HWAY 
will give a { FROM THE DIARIES OF SIR ALGER ' t H 
To) sh 66 ; = Pata t TS TE A Hutchin 
RECITAL, * mostly about Fairies.” 2) i: Tscxpr) a snort I Pom 
7 ] t & THE GROWTH ¢ A MILITARY SPIRI 
re... . . > ‘ fw . ) } 4 
All Child ave inviled, with or without & & ©) Rane tl 
“2 “ : IGHT SHOOTING — 
Parents. 4 &; JOHN WESI ; ; 
Zs (| it He 1 D.Litt. B 
~ : f@ THI PEACOCK SARI: A SHOR1 f ) 
‘ >. > : 2 | 4 LIETY YEARS « KI ( I 
, John & Edward Bumpus, Ld., 5 Mr Se 
350 Oxford Street, W. z LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 


Personal Recollections of Tennyson—I. 
By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 
Progress. By Greorce H. Bonner. 
A Plea for the Indian Muslim. 
By Sir Henry Suarp, C.S.1., C.T.E. (Late Secretary 
to the Government of India, D« partment of Education 
and Health). 
A Latin Union. By WAtteR FREWEN Lorp. 
Three Letters of Thomas Campbell. 
By Water Seton, D.Lit. 
The Philosophy of Horace. By Captain EF. C. Cox. 
In 2 Hampshire Village. By L. F. Eastersroox. 


A Day in My Garden. By Mrs. Bono. 
The Mammalian Fauna of Africa. 7 
By Sir Harry H. Jounstron, G.C.M.C., K.C.B. 

Impressions of the Midi. 

By Lieut.-Colonel TP. G. Exrcoop, C.M.G. 
Success and Failure. 

By Sir Bamrryipre Fuiier, K.C.S.1. 

English Dialects —A Defence. By H. J. GuBBINS. 


The Press Association and its Work. 

By H. C. Rogpstns. 
Election Psychology. By Joun BR. Remer, M.P. 
Mexico. By Lewis SreNcE. 


British Fascism. 


By Brig.-General R. B. D. Bhakenry.,. C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Cause and Effect in Far Eastern Politics. 
By Command Lonp Tre1tGnmoutnH, R.N. 


The Vivisection of Dogs. By Hersvert Snow, M.D. 
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ordering your Magazin for 


When 1925, get 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR JANUARY. 


( vid 


The Only Man. 

From the Outposts— 
A Tamer of Crocodiles. 
Babuji Bahadur! 

In Brillat-Savarin’s Country. Stephen Gwynn. 

Mainly about Tigers. By Al Khanzir. 

The Obligato on a Cat's Tail. By Jan Gordon. 

Die Lorelei in China. By A. C. Hyde Lay. 

The Great Boar of Birkatheli. 

Sunshine and Moonshine. 

The Man-eating Elephant. 

Musings without Method— 
Two Vain Fools—Leaders whe are Incapable of 
Leading Anybody—A School for Communists— 
What the World Lacks—A Supreme Satirist— 
Twenty-five Years of ** Musings without Method ”: 
A Retrospect. 


By I 


imund Vale. 


By 
By 


Antony Cordon. 


By Rufus. 
By Fundi. 





“ Blackwood’s 
15s. for 


Abroad can have 
for 30s. yearly, or 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh London. 
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Boks. Punch, fine set, 100 vols. hound in half morocco, 
(> 12 12s.; Froissart's Chronicles, trans, by Johnes, 2 vols., 1845, 37s I r’s 
History French Revolution, London, 1838, 5 vols., £3 10 Macgibbon and 

{ ted and Domestic Architecture of land, 1887, Is., £1 Swarb 4 
: in Scotland, 1845, foli 2 Py1 Lake S Is folio , 
j » Views in Veni e, 10s, : Fiel English 1 is 
‘ | plates, 1821, £6 6s.: Shaw Decorations and Dresses of t Middl g 

- } Battle Abbey Roll, 1889 vol 4 3 Bewick's ] i L.P, extra 
~! st edit., 1797, 2 y , .-E, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, bn Bright 
. Birmingham, 











LEVEL CROSSINGS| 


By 


COLERIDGE KENNARD 


7/6 


Gerald Gould in the Saturday Review: 
* A collection of short stories by one of the 
most interesting of contemporary writers. .. . 
His technique scems to consist almost entirely 


of what he leaves out: yet what he leaves in 
remains perfection: economy is creation. Some 
of his stories are scarcely stories at all, but 





little pictures rather—moments caught and per- 
petuated by the eye and hand of genius, that 
detached and speculative eye, that firm though 
apparently careless hand. Some of the 
sketches take only two or three pages of large 
print, yet every character that appears in them 


is vital and memorable; the mood is in the 
matter. And some of the longer and more 
elaborate tales are almost intolerably moving 


in their very reticence.” 


The New Statesman: 

©.) « » Unmistakable marks of inside know- 
ledge. . . . Diplomatic society, the bustie of 
the opera and the stage, the life of smart hotels 
and the motoring classes generally—all is done 
naturally and from the inside. True, all is 
done dreamily and very slightly, even wistfully, 
with an effect as of wisps of mist dissolving on 
an autumn evening. But the nete of being in 
the know is there.” 


Gerald Gould in the Yorkshire Post 
reviewing the Fiction of the Year: 
atiention to 

more ’—of 


conclusion draw 


the ‘something 
”? 


“TT must in 
the wit—and 
* Level ( ‘rossings.” 


Mr. Gossip in the Daily Sketch: 
But it 


* ¢ TP evel Crossings’ is no ‘ best seller.’ 


is something rather more valuable.” 


The Granta: 
* This book consists in a series of short stories, 
almost exclusively about women, all decidedly 
clever (the stories, I mean). . . . Most of 
the scenes are set abroad; and it must be 
allowed that Swedish and Teutonic place names 
somewhat heighten the atmosphere of mystery. 
Altogether, a rather subtle cleverness is 
The publisher 
the clever- 


the chief attribute of the ! 
has done his duty by i: most nobly: 
ness of the binding is 2ppropriate.” 


wall 
Ome 


The Newcastle Chronicle: 

* Level Crossings ” presents work of a 
very varied quality. The first part of the book 
contains sixieen very short sketches. . . . 
They are full of suggestion; some touch a note 
of pathos, some are caustically ironic. . . . 
The remainder of the book is filled with stories 
ef real goed quality. * Out of Life,’ * In the 
Shallows,’ and * Divorce’ are fine stories, and 
there is an excellently contrivea situation in ‘A 
Woman in the Distance.” The climax comes 
with the suddenness of an explosion. The 
Swedish story at the end, ‘ Two People in Love,’ 
is also an idyll that will please all who read it.” 


oe 


The Spectator: 
* Coleridge Kennard in ‘ Level has 
worked his hardest to be sensitive. * There had 
been memories to colour and cadence in 
advance the hours that afternoon. . . . 
His efforts end in such mannerism.” 


ssings * 


of 


LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.C. 2 
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(CHAMBERSS 
JOURNAL 


AND CONTAINS 


A NEW POEM BY THOMAS HARDY 


AND A REPRINT OF HIS FIRST PUBLISHED WORK, 


HOW I BUILT MYSELF A HOUSE 


WHICH APPEARED SIXTY YEARS 
Also 


The Opening Chapters of A GREAT NEW NOVEL 


» JOHN BUCHAN ie 
JOHN MACNAB: A Comedy for Poachers 


Whimsical and Delightfully Humorous Ne 
A Year's Subscription by post is I4s. 6d. To your friends who are 


welcome Gift. 




















1/- Net 


For JANUARY 


Begins the 


New Volume 


AGO IN CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


tefreshingly 


reeders you could not send a mor 
This is a Splendid o»portunity for new Subscribers. 

and no doubt et the end cf the yeor you will confirm the 

of readers that the megzezine which never diseppoints is 


Subscribe for 1925 opinion of our Thousands 
I 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD, 
38, Soho Sq., W., and Edinburgh. 
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